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“It Does Move!” 


—~— 
BY E. E. NEWMAN. 


However certain we may be that the world 
does move, it is pleasant to see something by 
which to assure ourselves that the fact is a fact. 
One of these agreeable reminders appeared in the 
newspapers last winter in the following form :— 


‘“‘At a meeting of the Essex North Congrega- 
tional Association, at Newburyport, on Friday, 
the 15th, it was unanimously voted that a vote 
whereby the Rev. Charles Beecher [passed some 
ten years since] was suspended from the asso- 
ciation for the crime of heresy be hereby re- 
voked, repudiated and disannulled, and that the 
same be expunged from the records.” 


Here there are no shades of transition. The 
Essex North Congregational Association simply 
says: ‘“‘This is the pin I stuck ten years ago. 
Now I have passed it.” No doubt it would be 
very glad if the vote, ‘‘revoked, repudiated and 
disannulled,” could be expunged from people’s 
memories as easily as it can be from the records, 
but there are difficulties, and some of us re- 
member the circumstances. 

Charles Beecher, a good man, with all the 
earnestness, the force, and the erratic disposi- 
tion of his family, a Christian minister of the 
great church universal, as well as of the Con- 
gregational branch of it, differed from his breth- 


ren of the Essex North Congregational Associ- 


ation about some minor point of doctrine, and 
was suspended from that association ‘for the 
crime of heresy.” If he had excommunicated 
the association for the crime of uncharitableness 
it might have been a serious matter, but he mag- 
nanimously forbore. He was too much in earn- 
est, doing his Master’s work, for any such non- 
sense. 

Most of his church sustained him, and I think 
the association withdrew its fellowship from the 
church. Whatever it did seemed to agree with 
the censured organization, for it grew and pros- 
pered. Charles Beecher preached and the peo- 
ple listened, and men and women lived better, 
happier, nobler lives; came nearer to God as 
they gave heed to the earnest words of the good 
heretic. Somehow the Lord didn’t seem to 
agree with the Essex North Congregational As- 
sociation, and had not suspended the Rev. 
Charles Beecher at all! In fact, it really seemed 
as if he was passed on to higher usefulness by 
the push from his ministerial brethren. Did it 
take ten years for them to see it? 





Woman’s Silence in Church. 
RE 


BY MARIA A. ELMORE. 


“Let your women keep silence in the churches : 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak.” It 
is a noticeable fact that many who are arrayed 
in most bitter hostility to the whole woman's 
movement, that is now being agitated through- 
out the land, shield themselves in their belief on 
this particular phase of the question behind 
this tenet of St. Paul, which was given to the 
Corinthians centuries ago; and it is also notice- 
able, and still more remarkable, that among the 
women who favor this mode of belief are very 
many who have sung in church, and who never 
hesitate to sing provided they know the tune ; 
and that among the men who scout everything 
that is ever proposed for the enlargement of 
woman's opportunities and influence are a great 
number who are willing not only that women 
should stand by their side and sing, but will do 
everything in their power to urge them to sing. 
No price is too great if they can but secure them. 
How is it right for women to sing in public, and 
so very wrong and unwomanly for her to use her 
voice for any other purpose? We will not stop 
longer to dilate upon this question here, but we 
would like to submit it to every opponent of 
woman's enfranchisement, and desire a speedy 
answer. While they are discussing this we will 
proceed to push our inquiries a little further. 

Women ought to be silent in church because 
St. Paul said what is quoted above! Well, then, 
assuming this to be true, what right has a wo- 
man, after entering the church-door, to say 
“Good morning” to her neighbor? What right 
has she to whisper to any one sitting by her 
side during sermon-time, or, after the services, 
‘to speak of the sermon to which she has been 
listening? Is whispering silence? What right 
have they to enter the Episcopal sanctuary and 
after the rector has read a portion of the liturgy 
to utter responses? Is reading silence? What 
right have ministers to organize ladies’ prayer- 
meetings to be held in achurch vestry, in which 
the songs, readings, exhortations and prayers 

must be effected by women alone? When a 
social gathering is thus held what right have 
they to join in the general chit-chat and con- 
versation? In short, what right has a woman 
to speak one word from the time she steps in- 
side the church edifice till she comes out? 
When Paui gave that injunction he made no 
exception as to time or place. He did not say 
he might speak on certain occasions, and en- 
join silence at all other times ; neither did he say 
that she might speak in the vestry, the vestibule, 
the aisles, or the pews of the church, and com- 
mand her to be silent in the pulpit. And, fur- 
thermore, he does not limit this silence to the 
use of the tongue; and what right has she to 
break the silence in any other way—as by play- 
ing the organ, or any otherinstrument? There 
are many ways by which the silence of a church 
is often disturbed besides those of which we have 
spoken; and just let the theory of woman's si- 
lence be carried out, what think you, O oppo- 
ser, would become of the churches? We think 
it not hard to conjecture, and we cannot see 
how all these things are consistent; and we 
think it is the duty of those who cling so tena- 
ciously to this old mode of belief, and who in- 
sist so strongly that woman shall have no more 
freedom than she has hitherto enjoyed, to en- 
lighten us in this matter! 


Ghosts. 
Rares 
CAPE ANN, Is7e. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A summer morning. The sandy beach 
Glistened in sunlight with steely hue ; 

Beyond, as far as the eye could reach, 
White sails glimmered on field of blue. 


Children frolicked upon the sand ; 

Back of all lay the pleasant town ; 
On peaceful ocean and smiling land 

Skies of summer looked cloudlessly down. 
Strolling along that sunny shore, 

Scarce would one think of the wintry sea, 
Of terror and death and anguish sore ; 

Yet this was the tale that was told to me. 





In the harbor a schooner is anchored fast ; 
The breezes woo her to sail in vain, 
The while her sister ships go past, 
Back to the fishing-grounds again. 
Stout and strong were her hardy crew, 
Fearless of danger, reckless of life; 


Dreading no tempest that ever blew, 
Loving the sea in its peace or strife. 
Now, not one of thuse stout souls durst 
Sail out to sea in that fatal ship; 
Her name is uttered as name accursed, 
With blanching cheek and paling lip. 
Small wonder that bravest hearts should quail 
As they recalled that night of death, 
When, drifting helpless in mist and gale, 
Their ship was driven by the tempest’s 
breath ; 


When, as they heard the storm- wind lash 
The waves to fury, came sounds more dread ; 
An awful jar, a splintering crash, 
And hope and courage and reason fled! 
Little they thought in that hour supreme 
Of peril to other lives than theirs ; 
Horror held them as nightmare dream ; 
Moments of dread seemed untold years. 
The storm was spent; the morning broke ; 
They knew that death had passed them by ; 
And while they wondered, in praise they spoke 
Of the ship that bore them so sturdily. 
Within the space of their vision’s bound 
No wreck or fragment met their view; 
No trace on that wide sea they found 
Of fated vessel or drownéd crew. 
But deeper horror was held in store ; 
They turned about to their tasks again; 
What chilled each heart to its inmost core? 
Why cowered those stalwart fishermen? 
A rival crew their places took! 
Awful semblance of living form 
Wore each specter whose greeting look 
Froze at its source the life-blood warm. 
Faces of neighbors and friends the ew, 
Tho’ wild with anguish and dark with wrath ; 
Past doubt they gazed on the luckless crew 
Of the ship that had crossed their fearful 
path. 
Scanning the face of each sailor wraith 
They read the will of the ghostly band ; 
The ship that had wrought such midnight 
death 
Should never by mortal crew be manned! 
The schooner sailed homeward with silent 
speed, 
Still controlled by the phantom crew ; 
The haggard seamen took little heed 
What currents aided, what breezes blew. 


But when the rocky coast was near 

With warning gestures the specters passed ; 
The ship slid over the harbor bar, 

And human hands her anchor cast. 


This is the tale the fishermen tell; 

No word of horror or dread they spare ; 
You may mock or reason or doubt at will, 

For question or cavil they little care. 
Shall we scoff at these earnest souls ? 

Around the island which we call life 
Darkly an unknown ocean rolls ; 

With wonder its soundless depths are rife. 
With asking vision yet shrinking hearts 

We stand on the shore of that silent sea, 
But for us its shadowing cloud ne’er parts ; 

We cannot fathom its mystery. 
What if these children of the sea, 

Whose tale we question, whose fear deride, 
Wiser in simple faith than we, 

Catch sounds and glimpses to us denied? 

Mary Prince Story. 





The Weeping. Angel. 

It is a beautiful thought that over all the im- 
portant events of life angels preside and sympa- 
thize in the spirit of the occasion. How they wel- 
come the birth of infants, from those in a man- 
ger to the occupants of regal couches! What 
blessing they bestow upon the prospective mar- 
riage of souls, touching the cymbal and promot- 
ing exhilaration! Impressive, indeed, is their 
service as they convoy the ransomed spirit from 
its tenement of clay to mansions built up by 
their respective lives. Amid mist and partial 
eclipse our sad sister walks abroad. With 
broken harp-strings and plaintive voice she per- 
meated the crowd on ‘‘Decoration Day.” She 
tapped the shoulder and whispered to the inmost 
of every mourner at those myriad shrines. Her 
tears mingled with the dew on all those baskets 
of flowers. She bent with every parent, child, 
near or remote friend, of all that motley group. 
She was the animus of those eloquent and sooth- 
ing words which grateful remembrance so richly 
evoked. She waved her censer, and incense 
followed in her train. For a moment every 
head was bowed, and her mantle covered them 
all. It was aseason of pure sentiment, and lids 
were anointed with holy moisture. The cere- 
monies ended, the curtain was rolled up, the 
sun sunk like a monarch, the glittering stars 
shone in the firmament, and coupled with every 
tiny flag was the requium, ‘*Thy will be done!” 
and the pwan, “Glory to God!” 

Wherever there is misery may be seen the 
form of our gentle one; yet her mission seems 
special to those who are apparently the authors 
of their own fate. How she warns the gambler, 
begs him to desist, and does her utmost to break 
the spell of fascination. How with outstretched 
arms she dogs the feet of those who are enter- 
ing upon forbidden paths and sacrificing home, 
manhood, purity. How she pities the unsus- 
pecting, tempted beyond the power of resistance. 
How she pictures the consummation of the most 
insignificant peculations. How she pleads with 
faithful partners over those at their cups in the 


meridian or evening of their pilgrimage. But 
sorrow is at its climax when she cannot 
She 


stay the appetite of our sons and brothers. 
trembles at the fragrant weed and omnipresent 
meerschaum, for she knows they are stepping- 
stones to those red lights which are lanterns to 
sure moral death. She accompanies them to 
feasts and entertainments, and is witness to 
scenes so revolting that a novice could not be- 
lieve the half of what is far short of reality. 
Many enter the fairy halls full of comeliness, 
and even elegance. They are borne out a dis- 
grace to their host, themselves and _ their 
race. Look into the late cars, carriages and 
cabs, and behold the insensible objects in their 
corners. Or, listen at midnight, detect the 
fearful sounds which pollute the air, and recol- 
lect that doting mothers once cradled these boys, 
and many, oh, how anxiously, are now watch- 
ing, waiting, and straining eye and ear, for their 
Can we wonder at the poignant 
She sees the 


unsteady step. 
grief of our sleepless guardian ? 


our scion will not curb his impulses now, when 
can he expect to do it? It may be that in some 
lull of soberness he will captivate the affection 
of one innocent of the pit-falls before her. 
Think of her certain doom—a wretched wife and, 
very like, a widow, ere hersands are quarter run! 

Is there no wand that can stay these mis- 





Forbid it, oh, powers above! Aid in the work, 


end, and that effect must result from cause. If 


guided ones? Must they sow ruin and perish? 


all ye teachers below! Let every one give the 
weight of his example. Convince through 
deeds. Build up a public opinion which shall 
not only discountenance intemperance, but 
shall graphically present the extraordinary gain 
in the contrary method. Depict the domestic 
peace, comfort, luxury, even, which might en- 
sue—the educational advantages certain to arise 
from multiplied means; and, best of all, the 
personal development which might ally us with 
the highest instead of the lowest. Pencil, pen 
and speech are powerless before the awful trag- 
edies of the past. The world is covered with 
wrecks. Shall we repeat them, or will you, 
young men and women of this generation, 
come to the rescue and pave the premises for 
undreamed millenniums? On your peril say 
not No! 





The Peace Festival. 
Good feeling is the animus of all occasions, 
public and private. It is the basis of nation, 
state, home. There must be concentration for 
all purposes, but, to insure success, its central 
point and circumference must be kindliness. 
With this, we row together, keep time, tune, 
and are interlaced like basket-work. Union is 
our strength, courage and inspiration. Shoulder- 
to-shoulder we divide burdens, and jagged edges 
smooth away through heart-warmth. A com- 
mon impulse is a wonderful dissipator of jeal- 
ousy, envy, and their grim attendants. The 
atmosphere is that of June roses, and hard effort 
mere systematic play. 
The general slope of mankind is towards 
peace. The people have no desire for war. 
There is a fraternal sentiment abroad which is 
patent to all observers. It is manifested at 
every favorable opportunity, and has become a 
sign of the times. There is a constant outpour- 
ing of sympathy and congratulation. We not 
only accept, but seek, channels for mutual ex- 
changes. We send delegates to conventions all 
over the world; contestants for prizes here-and- 
there; explorers into every realm of science, 
and degree of heat and cold; arbitrators for the 
amicable settlement of difficulties. Embassies 
visit fureign lands to glean the secrets of their 
arts and institutions; rulers leave their courts, 
which become unprecedented events; artists of 
every grade and color traverse the globe; eyes 
and ears interpret without any skill in their ver- 
naculars; engineers are sought from abroad, and 
treated with the utmost respect. Brain is in the 
ascendant, and is recognized in all its phases. 
The railroad, steamer and telegram are the 
modern trinity, and shuttles. They weave us 
together, and give solidarity to the race. 
The Peace Jubilee is another verse of the 
same series. It is a family party, with all the 
aids of cultivation and high talent. For months 
in the cities, towns and hamlets the various 
parts have been practised, often with small hope 
of acceptance. The Coliseum, a monument of 
dexterity, was raised amid conflicting and al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. There is no 
gauge to energy like this; it is a precursor of 
what may yet be. 
Then, from afar come stars and bards who 
have made the community wild with delight and 
enthusiasm. Their mutual courtesy, and the 
pleasant hospitalities proffered from citizens 
and confreres, have been crowning graces, 
and harbingers of vital concord. Added to the 
great, musical quickening, there must be gain 
in countless side-issues; but, above all, com- 
mon brotherhood and the olive-branch rise into 
supreme prominence. What may we not ex- 
pect if we can husband our resources and di- 
rect them to wise ends? Agreed among our- 
selves, and with the adjuncts of the universe, 
surely we need not complain. We have only 
to be true to our republican principles, and that 
simplicity of character which belongs to the 
same, to make a power alike creditable and ac- 
knowledged. We have methods peculiar to our 
own country, and, while we endeavor to incor- 
porate the most valuable wherever found, we 
should avoid all airs and retain a simplicity 
which makes us at ease from the highest to the 
lowest office and appreciative of all merit re- 
gardless of sex, root or sect. 
We rejoice in the beat of every common 
pulse, and are grateful for the right hand of 
tellowship wherever extended. The signals are 
all right, the elements propitious, and humanity 
tender and receptive. Come, O reverent spirit, 
scatter thy trophies amongst us, and in some 
form let each bear away and preserve a fitting 
symbol of our gracious prophetess. May it be 
a talisman of good-will, and a reminder of future 
possibility. May the dove be esteemed as never 
before, and on arch and fabric there can be no 
fairer motto than that of Peace! 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tne Lecrure-Bureaus AGatn. — Scribner's 
Monthly, for July, comes out strongly against 
the bureaus. It says :— 

The evils of the system are patent, viz., 
that with the facilities which it affords to 
inferior talent, the average performances be- 
fore the lyceums have been degraded, while the 
price to the. public has been increased. Men 
and women have found employment who, but 
for the bureaus, could never have secured en- 
gagements on their own merits, while the better 
class of lecturers have simply added to their 
fees a sufficient sum to cover the increased ex- 
pense. The radical defect of their system of 
operations exists in the fact that it is instituted 
and carried on in their own interest, exclusive- 
If lecturers or lecture-committees had called 
it into existence to meet an emergency, and it 
had been operated in their interest, there would 
have been no trouble; but it was established to 
serve the private ends of the brokers them- 
selves, who have sought to monopolize the mar- 
ket, and to win a commission from every fee 
paid. Their list of speakers, singers, readers, 
ete., have been multitudinous in numbers, and 
have embraced every grade of public performer 
whom it has been possible to place before a lyce- 
um audience. There have been personal, merce- 
nary motives at the bottom of it all, andthe re- 
sults have been natural and inevitable. To run 
the lecture-bureaus for the benefit of the lecture 
system is one thing; t> run the system for the 
benefit of the bureaus is quite another. What 
we protest against is the attempt on the part of 
the bureaus to monopolize the whole business, 
to hold upon their lists every person who seeks 
audience with the public, whether worthy or 
unworthy, and to make something out of each. 
It they would consent to take none upon their 
lists whom they cannot recommend with entire 
good faith to the public patronage, if they would 
cease pertinaciously to thrust themselves be- 
tween lecturers and lecture-committees, if they 
would even do their business well when they 
undertake it, we should let thementirely alone ; 
but in the past they have certainly sought to get 
all the business into their hands for their own 
benefit, and the complaints are many that their 
business has not been well done. 

Already there is a reaction against their sys- 
tem and their operation. Many lecture-com- 
mittees would have nothing to do with a bureau 
if they could help it. They would very decid- 
edly prefer to deal with the lecturers directly ; 
and they do so always when they can. This 
fact carries its own comment with it, and it is a 
comment which does not flatter the bureaus. 
We believe in the lecture proper as one of the 
most powerful civilizing influences of our time 


“< 





—one of the most powerful and beneficent 
which has been :n operation during the last 
twenty years—and we protest against any agen- 
cy that tends to degrade it to a mere entertain- 
ment, and to bring before the people those men 
and women who have no high purpose to serve 
and no inspiring or instructive word to say. 

We protest, too, against any system which 
tends to increase the price of the lecture to the 
people. We would like to see the public halls 
all over the country filled week after week, the 
the winter season through, with earnest seekers 
for truth, and to see them worthily fed by men 
and women of their own choosing—not by those 
who cover the walls of the lecture-bureaus with 
photographs of their personal charms, and beg 
for an opportunity at any price to display those 
charms in public. Men and women who cannot 
live without the agency of a bureau have no 
right to live by such an agency. hey are a 
fraud upon the public, and a disgrace and dam- 
age to the institution on whose funds they live. 
Let it become a matter of pride and boast among 
the bureaus that they hold the name of no man 
or woman upon their lists whose voice is not an 
honor to them and to the lyceum—that no 
mountebank, no trifler, no third-rate artist of 
any sort, can by their influence or agency find 
access to the public—and the attitude of lectur- 
ers and lecture-committees towards them would 
at once be changed; and we should be the first 
to bid them ‘‘God-speed,” and to wish them a 
long and prosperous life. 


Tue Strauss Brotruers.—Apropos of the 
Jubilee, a correspondent writing from Vienna, 
who evidently looks at the sights through a wo- 
man’s eyes, says :— 

The ‘‘People’s Garden” is the first place of 
attraction where my cicerone took me to ‘‘see” 
the world-renowned Strauss. I say to see with 
an intent, for he would be quite a show in him- 
self even for a deaf-and-dumb traveler. Im- 
agine a perfect dandy of the Jewish type, who, 
when he leads his 200 musicians, becomes so 
impassioned, so impressed with the full mean- 
ing of each sound, that he absolutely acts what 
is being played. With his bow in one hand and 
violin in the other, he mimics the grand terzetto 
of ‘‘Norma.” The wrath of the priestess, the 
pleasing entreaties of guileless ‘‘Adalgisa,” and 
the stoic patience under difficulties of ‘‘Polli- 
one,” all is expressed by a richness of mimic- 
ry which leaves nothing to be desired. But it 
is in the rendition of his own pieces—his waltzes, 
for instance—that Strauss abandons himself to 
the spirit which possesses him for the hour. 
‘“‘The Beautiful Blue Danube,” and waltz, we 
have heard enough of before, but never, I must 
say, so well played. The maestro comes in to 
the rescue in two or three passages which re- 
quire, it is supposed, an extra touch of senti- 
ment, and his pantomime reaches in these pas- 
sages the highest perfection of the great art. 
The Viennese doat on that manner of leading 
an orchestra, but for my part I find it rather 
undignified, and prefer our Theodore Thomas. 
Thereare, orthere were, three brothers Strauss ; 
one, the handsomest and most talented, died of 
an excess of Viennese beer, I am told; but I 
will not believe that an artist, a man imbued 
with all the beauties of that divine gift, music, 
can ever be guilty of such excesses. The sec- 
ond, Joseph Strauss, is in London, also the 
leader of a royal orchestra; and the youngest 
is the pet of the Viennese, and the leader of the 
imperial and royal orchestra. He leads at the 
court-balls and at the balls of the highest no- 
bility; then thrice a week he plays at the Volk 
Garten, where the people do not go, however, 
as it isa high entrance-fee. But the nobility, 
la haute finance, are there in full force; the 
beauty and showy toilets of the Viennese ladies 
are nowhere seen to better advantage, for the 
garden is illuminated ‘‘ad giorno,” with colored 
lights, very flattering to women of all ages. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Labor Reform and its Critics. 


EpITOR COMMONWEALTH :— Availing myself of 
your further courtesy, let me add to my last week's 
communication that with much more satisf ction do 
we turn to the really important and fundamental dif- 
ference between the League and its opposers who are 
sincerely interested in the progress of Labor Reform. 
Says Mrs. Denton: “The question to be settled, and 
to be settled soon, is not 80 much that of whether the 
laboring man shall work two hours or ten, but wheth- 
er we will consent that the great masses of this 
republic shall be made serfs. It is not so much 
whether the hours of labor shall be reduced (though 
this is not ignored), but whether the sun of American 
liberty shall set in the gloom and night of slavery.” 

These are just the sentiments that would be ap- 
plauded in the Boston Eight-Hour League. There 
you will hear, in the language of our President, Mr. 
George E. McNeill, that the idea of eight hours isn’t 
eight hours; it is less poverty!” Eight hours is never 
put as an IDEA, or a panacea, but asa first measure. 
We discuss the dangers threatening the republic and 
the laborer, and we have our visions of the ideal fu- 
ture, but take excellent care to make the duty of the 
hour the most conspicuous. When you tell of the 
impending crisis—of “American liberty about to set 
in gloom,” of the increasing wealth of the wealthy 
and their startling usurpations—the laborer answers: 
“Oh, yes; but what shall I do about it; and what shall 
I do first?” The answer of the League is, first reduce 
the hours of labor, and then you will see what next. 
This is a reply adapted to those who cannot under- 
stand more. But for those who propose a broad and 
comprehensive view of the problem there are other 
answers in addition. Some of these were briefly pre- 
sented in the resolutions of the League, a study of 
which will give our critics a better idea of our purpose. 

It has become necessary, at last, to speak out con- 
cerning Mr. Phillips himself. Not, however, because 
he has just led an attack, or “ta grave censure” as he 
styles it, upon the Bureau of Labor; though this 
would justify, as the world goes, a reply. The labor 
situation actually makes it necessary to state his po- 
sition and relation to the movement according to the 
opinion of some, at least, of its professed friends. 
For a long time his Quixotic and ill-considered utter- 
ances have been charged by our common enemy to 
the cause he represents; and in private we have had 
to meet them as best we could. To our repudiation 
of several of his utterly indefensible propositions we 
have received substantially this reply: “The public 
will accept Mr. Phillips as the voice of the movement 
as long as you put him forward as your exponent;” 
and the Eight-Hour League voted, a few weeks ago, 
April 18th, not to invite him to speak at its Third An- 
nual Convention, because he no longer represented 
its views. The Massachusetts Labor Union was im- 
mediately formed, and, through the pen and voice of 
its great leader, its first blows are aimed at the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and the 
Boston Eight-Hour League. 

When we say to certain organizations, Please allow 
Labor a hearing on your platform, we receive the re- 
ply, “Oh, yes, Labor is represented; we have invited 
Mr. Phillips ;” and in due season we must answer for 
the absurdity of a “little custom-house around Mr. 
Sampson's Chinese shoe-factury” as a serious and 
practicable remedy, or some other expedient not so 
easily described. 

Last year Mr. Phillips wanted the Boston Eight-Hour 
League to put into its resolutions a plank for the 
abolition of all corporations. He was voted down in 
committee, and we find him saying this year that we 
could not do without corporations. 

The second article of the constitution of the Boston 
Eight-Hour League reads as follows: “‘Objects.—Its 
‘object shall be to concentrate the whole power and 
strength of the labor-reform movement upon the sin- 
gle issue of first securing the Eight-Hour system for 
the mass of wage laborers.” It was by his advice that 
we thus organized, and he contributed largely to the 
funds of the League. 

In 1866 he said in Faneuil Hall: **Don’t meddle with 
ethics, don’t discuss debts, keep clear of finance, talk 
only eight hours,” and continued to speak in this 
strain until 1870. We adhere to that advice. No one 
accounts for his change though many recognize it; 
and in that change, he has lost the confidence of some 
of the most thoughtful friends ot the movement. 

Does he speak for applause rather than to give in- 
struction? Under his leadership the differences fo- 
mented in our ranks—always great enough at best— 
are now more angry and unmanageable than ever. 
The speeches made by him, in the campaign follow- 
ing his nomination for governor, were of more value 
to our enemies than to our friends. His personalities 
had so little relevancy to the cause, while his misrep- 
resentations were so indisputable, that an opportunity 
was actually afforded Governor Claflin, Frank W. 
Bird, William S, Robinson, and others, to antagonize 





“men brick :— 


themselves to labor reform in the name of some truth 
and some justice. 

The Boston Advertiser and the manufacturing cor- 
porations of the State never need fear the success of 
ten-hour legislation for factory women and children 
while they have the powerful aid of Mr. Phillips in 
dividing attention upon less hours with corporation 
dividends, Chinese custom-houses, the national bank- 
ing system, and attacks upon the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. 

As remorseless as were his criticisms of Webster 
and Everett when they gave practical aid to the slave 
power, we reiterate the charge that upon him, more 
than upon any other man, rests the responsibility for 
the fact that in this commonwealth thousands of 
women and children are still toiling in our factories 
eleven and twelve hours a day. 

These reflections are written without forgetting for 
one moment the untold obligations mankind are un- 
der for his great services in the past. But the laurels 
of the past can never be substituted for the duties of 
the present, neither by the Republican party nor by 
Wendell Phillips. IRA STEWARD. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 19, 1872. 


A Disturbed Republican’s Word. 

EDITOR COMMONWEALTH :—In your last issue you 
speak of the action of the Philadelphia convention 
as the spontaneous voice of the people. Perhaps this 
is so; but I fail to see it thus. When and where have 
the people spoken? I well remember, for example, 
how the people spoke in a certain town, not twenty 
miles from Boston, when assembled in caucus to elect 
delegates to the recent convention at Worcester. 
The town contains some fifteen hundred Republican 
voters; and there were twenty-two votes cast for del- 
egates; six of them at least were not friends of Grant; 
and of the remaining, several were office-holders un- 
der government! Yet this was called a unanimous 
expression, and a resolution was introduced and 
passed beginning, “We the Republicans of—,” &e. 
Is not this putting it a little too strong? 

No one knows better than yourself that the people, 
busy with their daily duties, seldom speak or make 
much noise till near election-time, and that even 
then their weapons are such as Pierpont has so well 
described, as 

Weapons that come down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 

Yet execute a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God. 
We shall hear that voice in November; and were I 
to guess I should say that the Grant ticket, even 
strengthened by the name of Wilson, will not receive 
all the Republican votes in Massachusetts. 
Speaking of Wilson, a man whom I have held in 
high esteem, may we not ask him to exercise a be- 
coming modesty in advising party fealty? Has he 
quite forgotten the days of Conscience Whigs, of 
Free Soilers, and, especially, of Know-Nothings, 
when he ingloriously deserted the Republican party, 
whose candidate he was for governor, and, with “dark- 
lantern” in hand, crept secretly into the “order,” to 
support Gardner? I was one of the six thousand 
that were more true to Republicanism and its candi- 
date than he was to himself or party; and, though 
conscious of leading a forlorn-hope, I voted for the de- 
funct candidate! Let him look carefully to his ree- 
ord, and at least have patience with those who in obe- 
dience to their sense of right find their paths to sep- 
arate from his. 
There are two classes of bolters—those who bolt 
from party, and those who bolt from principle. The 
first is legitimate, right, commendable ; the last wrong, 
servile. Let us as Republicans choose between the 
two, not forgetting that the Kepublican party of to- 
day is the fruit of a legitimate bolt; and among the 
bolters none more outspoken and brave than Henry 
Wilson, to whom all honor! Neither should we fear to 
be found ma minority; for,as to matters of principle, 
a minority is more often in the right than the ma- 
jority. 
If there were anything wanting to add to the force 
of Sumner’s charge of general demoralization we 
find it in the willing alacrity with which the Republi- 
can papers of Massachusetts denounce and desert 
their own Senator, whose whole life*has been an hon- 
or to humanity. There are a few exceptions—of 
which the Commonwealth is an honorable one. Let 
us have a free, full expression of opinion in conduct- 
ing the coming canvass, and ail will cheerfully abide 
the result; butlet our weapons be justice, truth, right. 
JUNE 21, 1872. G. E. A. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor left early in June for Europe, 
intending to make a sojourn of several years in Ger- 
many. He has a number of literary projects in hand, 
which can be more successfully carried out in the 
learned centers of the continent than here—one among 
them being a history of Germany, with maps and nu- 
merous illustrations, designed for schools. 

Mortimer Collins’s “The British Birds: a Communi- 
cation from the ‘Ghost of Aristophanes,’ ” must be a 
remarkable book, if one may judge from this speci- 


“There was an APE in the days that were earlier; 
Centuries passed, and his hair became curlier: 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

Then he was a MAN and a Positivist.” 

A correspondent of the Trade Circular says that 

‘Boston seems given to ornithology. Sumuels’s * Birds 

of New England,’ in its too many styles, has had a 

very good sale at the counter, while the State good- 

naturedly bought a copy for each town. The best col- 
ored-plate edition of this book is a fine specimen of 
typography and illustration. I believe that Mr. Sam- 
uels of this book, and Dr. Brewer of the book that is 
to be [Birds of North America], do not exactly agree 
on all points in natural history, it being a matter of 
grave importance whether there are six or seven 
feathers in a certain bird’s tail, or whether another 
bird only flew over New England, instead of cracking 
its shell within our sacred territorial limits. Dr. 

Brewer can now feather and locate his birds as he 

pleases, and Mr. Samuels ditto; only we trust that 

there will be suflicient agreement on essentials, so 
that our robins and crows may not do double duty 
with new names and plumage.” 

George P. Rowell & Co. have issued the “American 

Newspaper Directory” for 1872, with its remarkably 

complete record of the newspaper press in the United 

States, Canada and the Colonies. We learn from it 

that this country now sustains no less than 507 dailies, 

105 tri-weeklies, 110 semi-weeklies, 4,750 weeklies, 21 

bi-weeklies, 91 semi-monthlies, 635 monthlies, 4  bi- 

monthlies, and 55 quarterlies—in all 6432 periodicals ; 
being an increase on the past year of 449. Neverthe- 
less, 74 dailies have died within the last twelve months. 

Florida alone is without a daily, being barbarously 

satisfied with bi-weeklies and weeklies. There are 

663 papers claiming over 5,000 circulation. Of relig- 

ious papers there are 302; of papers devoted to Agri- 

culture, etc., 105; Medicine and Surgery, 75; Educa- 

tion, %%; Commerce and Finance, 76; Insurance, 25; 

Real-estate, 43; Science and Mechanics, 54; Law. 23; 

Sporting, 13; and Music, 28. The Freemasons have 

25 periodicals, the Odd Fellows, 10; Woman Suffra- 

gists keep 5 “organs” going, and the Temperance Re- 

formers, 43. Of periodicals printed in German, there 

are 233; French, 23; Scandinavian, 12; Spanish, [x; 

Hollandish, 6; Italian,5; Welsh, 3; Bohemian, 6; 

Portuguese, 1; and Cherokee, 1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. B. Peterson & Co. have published Alexandre 
Dumas’s novel, Six Years Later: or, The Taking of 
the Bastile, in their new,cheap edition of Dumas’s 
works.—Lee & Shepard have it. 

Broken Toys is a novel by Anna C. Steele. It is a 
tale of English life, presenting no new scenes or inci- 
dents, but rich in jockey slang. The authoress proves 
her lore in horesflesh and her cynicism in everything 
human. With justifiable contempt for the vain shame 
of fashionable life, she yet offers nothing better for 
contemplation; and the close of the exciting volume 
leaves the provoking impression that it is as well nev- 
er to have had any aspirations or noblenes-, ince 
such sentiments are invariably wrecked—sel..shness 
being always more crafty, as well.as stronger, than 
anything holier or purer. One gets incensed at find- 
ing good and kind-hearted people depicted always as 
weak and nerveless; and the mean-spirited and con- 
temptible as also brave and wise. A book of sinners 
—of both sexes—lacks interest without at least one 
noble soul among them; and it lacks health and 
beauty if that one is allowed by a single weak mo- 
ment to be dragged down to endless ruin. We hope 
everybody will take care to learn all about ‘Broken 
Toys,” and then be properly aghast at its purgatorial 
jeering at all possibility of virtue, and the tacit inti- 
mation that there never was, is, or will be, such a sen- 
timent as a love, earnest yet controlled, and truly un- 
selfish—never was, is, or will be, anything in living 
better than flirting, dressing with a view to flirtation, 
and dealing in foxy tricks and snappings of ill-tem- 
per as the result of having flirted, and that the sum 








derly commiserate the state of Anna Steele’s mind 
while evolving this history of “Broken Toys.” But 
we also hope the book may prove a healthy emetic in 
some cases, and so do good.—J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Goethe: His Lifeand Works. An Essay. By George 
H. Calvert.—Such is the title-page of a small volume, 
published by Lee & Shepard, divided into seven 
chapters: ‘* Weimar and Italy”; *‘* Poetry and Sci- 
ence”; *Schiller” ; **Friendships”’ ; **Loves” ; * Faust”; 
“Conclusion.” Anything relating to Goethe possess- 
es deep interest—the very name sounds weird to New 
England ears—a sort of fascination, strengthened as 
much, perhaps, by the censures heaped upon him in 
certain quarters as by the almost divine worship 
paid him on the other hand by persons of culture and 
refinement. As we have read the criticisms upon his 
character and writings, especially that of *Faust,” 
we have felt the injustice and absurdity of regarding 
him as the embodiment of the characters he depicts, 
whose vilest sentiments were his own. Of his ma- 
lignant critics at home Goethe wrote: *How little 
this kind of people even dream in what an inaccessi- 
ble castle that man dwells who is always in earnest 
in regard to himself and everything around him.” 
We read, not long since, that Hawthorne despised 
some of his own characters, was almost willing that 
others should despise him on their account; and yet 
he could not help seeing and exhibiting them. Goethe, 
called the *many-sided man,” seems to have recog- 
nized his own phases ot life, and, as he had outlived 
the period that could produce Werther,” he hoped 
the reading public would outlive it also. Alas! for 
the hope when sensational literature so abounds. 

A curious history is that of his amours—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, or more—which grates somewhat 
upon our Puritan, New England ears. But allow- 
ances, of course, should be made for the customs of 
the country in which he was bred; and if the women 
were not heart-broken, were willing to share his affee- 
tions, would transfer or share their own in marriage 
with others, never regarding themselves as ill-used— 
well, this is not a very pleasant feature of life in Ger- 
many and other monarchical governments, and we 
wonder if there could be a possibility in this country 
of the counterpart of the thousand love-letters writ- 
ten by Goethe during ten years’ time to a woman sevy- 
en years older than himself, and she the wife of an- 
other and the mother of seven children; or, of the nu- 
merous letters of affection addressed to himself, in 
his extreme old age, by a young girl in her teens, as 
revealed in *‘Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child.” 

A wonderful man, a genius, mesmeric, he must have 
been to inspire the confidence and worship—we can use 
no other term—of 80 many men and women, the latter 
from among the lowly as well as the titled and cultured 
classes—as described by this compiler, “a large, neb- 
ulous, remote figure,” seeking “to solve life’s myste- 
ries,” yet not fully comprehending his own works; 
yearning for the sympathy of his kind, acknowl- 
edging his indebtedness to Shakespeare, and others, 
yet asserting himself, conscious of his own powers, 
as the truly great ever must be; searching into the se- 
crets of the natural and spiritual worlds, learning and 
growing to the last, ‘‘all his life a great child.” 

We predict for this interesting little volume, as it 
deserves, a wide circulation. : 

THE JULY MAGAZINES. 
The Nursery is as charming as usual. 


Our Young Folks is very readable, keeping up its 
distinctive character finely. 

The Eclectic has made its appearance (Pelton, N. Y., 
Williams, Boston). Prof. Morse’s portrait, and a 
sketch by the editor, adorns the pages. Charles 
Kingsley’s article on F. D. Maurice, one upon a French 
impostor, Beau Brummel, &c., &c., are quite readable. 


The People’s Magazine, for June (London), has its 
usual timely series of articles, literary and religious, 
among which one on the “Feudal Tenure” gives a 
clearer idea of the law and custom of land occupag 
tion than we often meet with. “Round-about the 
North Pole” is, besides being cool and refreshing just 
now, an able paper upon Arctic explorations.—A. 
Williams & Co. have it. 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine commences a new volume 
and contains, for illustrated articles, Optic’s new sto- 
ry, “Little Bobtail: or, The Wreck of the Penobscot ;” 
Elijah Kellogg's new story, ‘Winning his Spurs: or, 
Henry Morton’s first Trial;” Virginia F. Townsend’s 
new story, “Only Girls ;” ‘Among the Raftsmen,” by 
Frank H. Taylor; * Alfred in the Danish Camp.” and 
“Dolly Varden.” Sophie May has a story. Adelaide 
Trafton has a dialogue; and there are several other 
story-tellers. Itisacapital number.—Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 
The Old and New is an “educational number.” 
There is a directory to the faculties of one hundred 
and seventy-five of our best colleges ; a very interest- 
ing reminiscence of Round-Hill School, as managed 
by Messrs. Bancroft and Cogswell; an account of the 
way the French train female teachers; a summary of 
the American school system, prepared by the depart- 
ment at Washington for the use of the Japanese au- 
thorities; and an account of the present condition of 
things at Harvard and at Yale. There is a lively col- 
lege story, besides; acurious poem “in lingua Latina 
Porcelliana compositum,” and sung at the second 
Harvard College centennial in 1835; Messrs. Mac Don- 
ald and Hale’s serials; and other good articles. 
The Atlantic opens with another chapter of Haw- 
thorne’s *Septimius Felton,” characteristic of the au- 
thor most completely; Parton gives a chapter of his 
Jefferson, sketching the statesman as a reformer. 
Holmes writes of the relations of science to theology, 
in his “Poet atthe Breakfast-Table.” Other articles 
are “The New Wrinkle at Sweetbriar,” by J. K. Hos- 
mer, which treats of the drama in colleges; “John 
Brown and his Friends,” presenting further facts in 
the history of this hero; and *-Why Semmes of the Al- 
abama was not Tried,” the commencement of another 
series of articles which will embody, it is supposed, 
some interesting historical facts. “The Diversions 
of the Echo Club” still amuse, and there are several 
poems, most of which are passably good, The ‘Re- 
cent Literature” department is very good, and Art, 
Music and Science appear to be well attended to. 
The number, on the whole, is quite good. 
The Aldine is an excellent number in its illustra- 
tions and text. There is a picture of a cat asleep by 
C. E. Townsend, two illustrations of Swiss scenery, a 
marine drawing by T. Weber; a Fourth of July piece 
by F. Beard, and several others, ten in all. Mr. Stod- 
dard, the editor, contributes several gracefully-writ- 
ten articles. **En Miniature” is a capital story from 
the German of Elise Polko. Mr. W. L. Alden’s paper, 
“After the Comet,” purports to have been read before 
the New York Historical Society in 1932, and to detail 
the circumstances of a memorable catastrophe that 
happened to the earth some sixty years before. The 
other writers for this number are Charles Dawson 
Shanley, Julian Hawthorne, H. Morford, Betsy Drew, 
B. G. Hosmer, “January Searle,” W. W. Bailey, E. B 
Leonard and Henry Richards. This magazine should 
be in every household. [ts influence is of the best 
kind. Mr. B. H. Sinith, at 23 Court street, is the gen- 
eral agent for this city. 
In Seribner’s, the West Point Military Academy 
and its surroundings are profusely illustrated, the 
historical and descriptive text being supplied by Ben- 
son J. Lossing. Another paper is on**Woman as a 
Smuggler, and Woman as a Detective,” in which one 
of the most curious and suggestive branches of the 
Custom-House system is fully exposed. Mr. Warner's 
*Back-Log Studies,” are, if anything, more delightful 
than their predecessors. ‘‘Draxy Miller's Dowry” is 
concluded in this number; and a generous install- 
ment is given of Mrs. Oliphant’s “At His Gates.” Mr. 
Wilkinson’s criticism of “Mr. Lowell’s Prose” is con- 
cluded. Then we have a strong naturalistic story by 
James T. McKay; an interesting little illustrated arti- 
cle on Spiders; an illustrated paper, “As Others See 
Us.” by Prof. Wilder, of Cornell; a brief essay on 
“The Law of the Heart, and the Law of the Street,” 
by Mr. Hodgkins; and poems by Mrs. Whitney and 
Miss O-good. The editorial departments are, as usu- 
al, quite full.—A. Williams & Co. 
Harper's is as entertaining and seasonable as ever. 
It opens with an amusing narrative by Miss Con- 
atance F. Woolson, of a journey ‘‘In Search of the 
Picturesque,” illustrated by Sol Eytinge. Miss Wool- 
son also contributes a poem, “Of Thunder Bay—a 
legend of Lake Huron, 1772.” Under the title of “The 
City of the Saints,” Lyman Abbott contributes a pa- 
per on ecclesiastical Rome. 38.8. Conant contributes 
a brief but interesting history of the guillotine, from 
which it appears that this instrument was not invent- 
ed by Dr. Guillotin, Three old engravings are repro. 
duced, showing that it was in use in Germany in the 
sixteenth century. The paper by Hiram Hitchcock, 
on “The Explorations of Di Cesnola in Cyprus,” in” 
troduces American readers to the important and val- 
uable discoveries of ancient monuments recently 
made by General DiC. la, who is hi If an Amer- 
ican citizen. Emilio Castelar continues his brilliant 
history of Republicanism in Ew , and Mr. nage 
any personal reminiscences of r. Nord- 
off continuer his California experience. Anthony 
Trolloppe’s and Miss Thackeray’s stories are contin- 
ued; and“ Eastwood” presents a short and 
werful one. Mrs. Buddington has a nice lo 
n verse; and there is other poetry Mrs. Mary 
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Americans Abroad. 


COL. T. W. HIGGINSON IN LONDON, 


BY M. D. CONWAY. 


Lonpon, May 21. 

The Annual American migration has set in, 
and the Langham and the Charing Cross Hotels 
are full as an aviary of gleeful and chatting 
groups of bored papas and delighted daughters, 
relating in accents never to be confused with 
English speech how many galleries they have 
dispatched during the morning. The numbers 
of those who are invading London this season 
have not been at all diminished by any consid- 
erations connected with losses growing out of 
acts, &c., but are, perhaps, greater than ever; 
nor can I learn that the unanimous opposition 
to the indirect claims has at all relaxed the cor- 
dial reception that is being given to the Ameri- 
can visitors. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is here, 
secking to make arrangements for the grand 
Congress of Women for the suppression of war, 
and, though I have my doubts whether she will 
make much headway among a people who think 
that America must need her exhortations to 
peace just now, personally she is being dined 
and wined to the top of her bent. Mrs. Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, the heresiarchess of New York, 
is here also, and some recent speeches of hers 
on the woman question have drawn about her 
such troops of admiring friends that it is to be 
feared that she and her excellent husband will 
find it difficult to get home again. But the chief 
sensation has been produced by the visit of Col- 
onel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who dur- 
ing the one week in which he has been here has 
been drawn and driven hither and thither, by 
young men and old, upper class and lower class, 
Lords and Commons, to an extent that must 
send him back to his friends in a meager condi- 
tion. Colonel Higginson has so much genius, 
such charming humor, such a fund of curious 
experiences, such youthful freshness, that he 
delights everybody he comes near. He is now 
engaged in profound conversations with the wise 
men of the Royal Institution, and again hob-nob- 
bing with the radicals of the Hall of Science. 
Last Sunday evening he put in an appearance 
at the Century Club, and the young men there 
for once in their lives ceased to pair off for sep- 
arate conversations, and all gathered around 
him, while he gave them his impressions of 
London. Before he left the room he was down 
for an infinitude of breakfasts and dinners, and 
he had received an invitation, which I hope he 
will accept, to meet the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee and give them an address ‘ton any sub- 
ject whatsoever.” Professor Tyndall has taken 
him to dine with the Royal Society, and he has 
been welcomed in the palatial rooms of the Ath- 
enewum Club. On Sunday morning last a large 
congregation assembled at South place chapel 
to hear him give an eloquent discourse on 
Buddha, and he held them in rapt attention for 
an hour. The universal verdict is that the Col- 
onelis the most charming American who has 
visited this old metropolis for many a day. No 
doubt the Americans will learn in good time 
what the famous commander of the Black Regi- 
ment thinks of Mr. Bull at home. I have in- 
terviewed him several times, but find his no- 
tions concerning London as yet somewhat hazy. 
In one respect he has expressed to considerable 
numbers of gentlemen, in my hearing, a cer- 
tain disappointment. London is more moral 
than he expected. He had heard of streets, 
even in the vicinity of aristocratic quarters, 
where a man respectably dressed was very likely 
to be the subject of an assault, and where he was 
absolutely sure to have his handkerchief taken 
out of his pocket. Those who know the Colo- 
nel will not need to be informed that he at once, 
after registering his name at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, sought out these terrible places. He 
walked alone through Seven Dials dressed in 
his most captivating costume, but his luck was 
bad; nobody struck him over the head, or even 
chaffed him. He even walked through St. Giles’, 
the Denof Thieves, but, though he did not care 
to conceal the tip of his pocket-handkerchief, 
he saw nothing more formidable than some old 
women peering at him over rows of dilapidated 
shoes which they profess to sell, and which are 
generally supposed to have all been taken’ by 
force off of the feet of wayfarers. Since the 
expression of his disgust at being unable to find 
any sink of iniquity in London equal to the de- 
scriptions he had read all his life, he has been 
adyised to walk through Petticoat Lane, Rag 
Fair, and, while I write, he is proitably trying 
that on. The fact is, London has changed con- 
siderably within the last few years. When the 
late Chief of Police, Sir Richard Mayne, died, 
one Colonel Henderson was put in his place, 
and he has managed to interfere to a large ex- 
tent in the recreations of the roughs which Col- 
onel Higginson has been trying to observe. 
Colonel Henderson has done this by distributing 
through London policemen in plain clothes. On 
one or two occasions rogues have picked the 
pockets of gentlemanly individuals, only to be 
the next moment nabbed by their victims and 
shown an official badge under the coat-breast. 
This has disheartened the industrious individu- 
als. Colonel Higginson was no doubt protect- 
ed through St. Giles’—still a dangerous place— 
by his rashness; the folks there concluded that 
no one but a disguised policeman would have 
ventured to select that route on his peregrina- 
tions. The idea would be confirmed by the 
military whiskers and air of the gallant New 
Englander. Colonel Higginson also visited 
the Chester Races on ‘Cup Day.” There, too, 
the English seem to have got themselves up in 
their best for the occasion. He saw a crowd 
“singularly good-natured and respectable,” and 
though ‘‘toward the close of the day there were 
some instances of intoxication it did not seem 
to affeet the good humor of the mass. There 
were no fights, and, even among groups that 
had lost bets, no quarrelling.” 
He thinks that an American crowd would have 
behaved worse, ‘probably because they would 
have been more spirituously inclined, whereas 
the Chester crowd seemed to drink only beer.” 
He intends to try Derby Day and the Oxford 
Commemoration, having been told that he may 
there see the aristocrat and the plebeian rough 
in full force. On Sunday evening last he went 
to hear Bradlaugh speak, and it was rather 
droll to hear him expatiating with enthusiasm on 
the eloquence of the famous revolutionist in a 
fine company of loyal and cultivated people. 
“He struck me,” said the Colonel, ‘‘as having 
the same kind of eloquence as one of our most 
vigorous American orators—Frederick Doug- 
lass: he had the same volume of forcible ex- 
pression, and the same cloquence of conviction. 
I have never heard anything more striking than 
some passages of Bradlaugh’s speech. Thus 
he pictured an imaginary scene at the deluge: 
A mother holds her child to her breast while 
the flood is rising around her. She implores 
God to spare her and her child, and not to 
drown them for sin which had been committed 
by Adam and Eve and by other people. But 
the waters still rise about her knees, and the 
rain still pours on. Again she appeals to God; 
even if she has been guilty her little child has 
not—it at least might be spared suffering for 
sins it could not have committed. But the pit- 
iless God, who has repented that he made man, 
heeds not the mother’s prayer. The flood. still 
rises; it has reached above the poor woman’s 
waist; she now holds the dearly-loved child high 
above her head as her straining arms can reach, 
frantically imploring God to spare her babe. 
But no, the merciless vengeance wreaked on 
the innocent proceeds; the last ery of agony is 
heard; the mother, clasping her child, sinks 
with it into the remorseless abyss. Which is 
the best, the God or the mother? The whole 
thing,” said the Colonel, ‘‘was impressive, earn- 
est, painted with warm colors, without extrava- 
gance, and I do not see how any one hearing it 
could fail to recognize that the man was a true 
orator.” I watched the faces of the club-gen- 
tlemen who sat around our American as he was 
giving this account, without in the slightest de- 
gree recognizing that every word he uttered 
was an impeachment of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, if not of the Crown itself. With deli- 
cious navieté the critic ignored the fact that 
Lord A., near him, had that morning been 
listening to the Rev. Dr. Moonshine’s exposi- 
tion of the harmony of the deluge with science, 
and that the family of Viscount B., on his other 
side, had been held up by Bradlaugh as one of 
the ient robt 











of all wisdom lies in “not being found out,” We ten- 
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soda and brandy in a quiet corner, the rural 
dean who, the other day, voted that the church 
should still hurl anathemas at the wildest here- 
tics, and tell such men as this innocent Ameri- 
can that they shall, ‘‘without doubt, perish ev- 
erlastingly.” The humor of the situation was 
enhanced by the fact that the American was crit- 
icising the great English iconoclast in a purely 
impersonal way, with as much coolness as the 
yray-haired man in the Bank of England takes 
up sovereigns and cuts this one in two as light- 
weighted, and throws the other into the bag as 
good money. I have been expecting every day 
to hear that Col. Higginson’s visit is connected 
with some political, or, worse, some military de- 
sign. Already the telegraph has taken him up, 
and the provincial papers come in this morning 
with the following telegram from London: ‘‘Col- 
onel ‘Thomas W. Higginson, the well-known 
American author, poet, orator, preacher and 
soldier, is now in London. Colonel Higginson, 
like Bishop Polk on the Southern side, left the 
pulpit early in the war t. take a command in 
the field.” The Odgers and the Holyoakes 
have already found him out; and if the Wash- 
ington Treaty should fall through, what can we 
conclude but that Higginson is a secret emissa- 
ry sent to driil the Republicans here as he did 
the black Federals-of the South? And what if, 
whenever he takes his walks abroad through 
the perlicus of Seven Dials and Petticoat Lane, 
certain gentlemen “in plain clothes” not unac- 
quainted with Colonel Henderson should insist 
upon accompanying him? 





The World’s Peace Jubilee. 
THE GRAND AND INSPIRING DEMON- 
STRATION CONTINUED. 
INTERNATIONAL HARMONY AND ENTHUSI- 


ASM 


THE FIFTH, OR AUSTRIAN, DAY. 

As we went to press on Friday last a large audi- 
ence was gathered in the Coliseum—representing in 
smaller or larger numbers almost every lirge city in 
the country. Beginning with Dr. O. W. Hoimes’s 
hymn, “Angel of Peace,” the performance included 
the “Kaiser” overture of Westinayer (dedicated to the 
Emperor of Austria), a chorus from Handel's Judas 
Maccabeus, an aria by Peschka-Leutner, a cornet 
~olo by Arbuckle, a waltz conducted by Strauss, se- 
lections from Rossini and Meyerbeer by the English 
band, a chorus from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul (Sleepers, 
wake), a piano solo by Madame Goddard, the familiar 
sextette from Donizetti's Lucia by the Bouquet of 
Artists, and Mendelssohn's part-song, The Farewell to 
the Forest; and the concert closed at half-past six 
with “Coronation,” in which the audience joined. 

Madame Leutner chose for her aria a familiar se- 
lection from Ernani (Ernani inrolami), as also trom 
Verdi’s | Lombardi; and, as before, her performance 
Was a revelation which surprised and delighted every 
one. Never, since Jenny Lind sang in the old Tremont 
Temple, have we had anything like it. Obliged to 
answer the encore, she took again one of Abt’s lovely 
rouge, Glucklich wie du, wand, with the dear old com- 
poser himself by her side conducting, sang it as she 
alone could in so large ahall. Madame Leutner wins 
favor more and more the more she sings, and she and 
her brother German, Strauss, are justly the popular 
favorites, 

Strauss gave us again, and by no means to our re- 
gret, common as it is, his waltz of “The Blue Dan- 
ube,” in place of the Kunstler Leben on the bill. No- 
Where this side of Euyope and their gay capitals 
can you hear anything in this kind so airy, 50 sensu- 
ously and super-sensuously bewitching as these 
productions of the genius of the great waltz-writer 
of Germany. And so evidently felt the delighted au- 
dlience, : 

The English band were again rapturously received 
and encored, and their Semiramide and selections 
trom Le Prophete, Dincrah, ete., were simply perfect 
—s0 far as reeds and horns could go. A repetition of 
“God Save the Queen” had been for several days ad- 
Vertised (not extemporised for the occasion, as some 
journals have it), aud we did hope that the atrocious 
blundering of the English day” would be gloriously 
retrieved and atoned for. But again the chorus lagged 
behind the orchestra, and the choir, in turn, 20,000 of 
them, were obliged to drag the heavy organ atter 
them--the great mass of pipes pouring in their cata- 
ract of sound upon the heels of the other forces al- 
ready through, And when the good-hearted conduc- 
tor’s head seemed a little turned by the Englishmen’s 
playing “St. Patrick's Day,” and he replied with * Auld 
Lung Syne” from his orchestra, the organ started off 
again tremendously into what seemed to us, in the 
confusion, the opening bars of “God Save the Queen.” 
The usually faultless critic of one of our best dailies 
speaks of the Eaglish Band’s playing **Auld Lang 
Syne,” while, in fact, it came fromthe orchestra, as the 
Grenadiers tied out. Probably the organist thought 
they were to be bowed out, as betore, with their na- 
tional air. 

Although the day opened so warm our city Was as 
full as ever of Jubilee visitors, and no place in or out 
of town Was probably cooler than the balcony of the 
Coliseum, Where the fresh westerly breezes came in re- 
refreshingly atthe numerous open Windows and went 
out Laden with the concord of sweet sounds. And if, by 
the way, any persuasion of ours could reach the people 
who are incessantly and noisily promenading the lob- 
bies and baleonies. and much disturbing hundreds and 
hundreds, While some of the best numbers of the pro- 
eVamine are being readered, or if we could persuade 
those who have the right and the power to: persuade 
them, to give o'er and be a littl more considerate, it 
would be the best work we have done, Nay, more; if 
we could only persuade those sitting near us not 
to tulk while we are listening to Strauss or Peschka- 
Leutner, we should be even happier yet—and se 
Would thousands more. There is no better test of po- 
liteness and good-breeding than a crowd. We Yan- 
kees have much to learn in that respect; and could 
learn it (if we would) from the commonest people im 
Europe. 

speaking of the balcony, though the seats near the 
stage are so eagerly sought, We have found, atter a 
week's trial, that on the whole the best place to hear 
the music is inthe gallery at the farther end of the 
hall. There come, clear and distinet, the pianissime of 
Leutner, or Strauss, the crescendo and diminuendo of 
the selected singers, and more roundly and eventy the 
united strains of the great chorus, 

Now that we are in the grumbling mood let us have 
it out. once forall. First, the programmes are man- 
Either they should be abbreviated, 
second, much 


ifestly too long. 
or encores should be rigidly ruled out, 
valuable time could be saved by dispensing with the 
piano entirely, The Coliseum is no place for it. No- 
body would care, all would be glad; and the piano- 
makers have already been advertised to a very reason- 
able extent—considering that the occasion is an inter- 
national festival, Third, the English prima denna, 
whose voice yet gives great pleasure in a hall suited 
to her ability and capacity, has failed repeatedly and 
grievously in the Coliseum, giving pain where she 
would fain delight. And her friends would be right, 
and do her simple justice as well as kindness, in in- 
sisting that she should not sing in this immense 
building agai, Finally, the great organ should be, in 
xeneral, subordinate to the choir, and not overpow- 
er and overwhelm it, and everybody else. And Mr. 
qalmore and his various organists would give more 
pleasure if they could have a better understanding 
With each other.—We glory in the festival; but to 
give warning of blemishes and drawbacks is as much 
x proof of friendship as lo praise, if done with proper 
motive, and even more. May the great work go on 
better and better, and win honest and deserved fame 
for those in charge of it! 

Nor are we the worse off, by the way, for our 
eharming Knickerbocker critics; especially in’ the 
languid evening hour when one needs something both 
cool and amusing. Horace Greeley, it seems, is here 
among them, or at least such is our fancy, and tele- 
graphs now and then to his paper over the pleonastic 
anogram of J. R.G.H.! (Phe operator doesn't charge 
for signature, and the J. R.—Rex et Judex—is thrown 
in as # kind prophecy of his approaching investiture 
of power.) Before taking the word of the Conkling- 
ites. or even that of Mr. Godkin, as to H.G.’s being 
so @asily imposed upon, we W aited for some direct 
testimony. and, t) be sure, here itis. “LT have met as 
many as sixer seven Boston people, of respectable 


position/in society [eta H.G.'}], who have not been | 


to the Jubilee at all,and do not mean to go!” The gen- 
tle Horace! Think of these six or seven respectable 
people-+Bostonians par ercedlence—suffering then.- 
selves to be met” by a New York journalist! And 
by H.OG..of all others! And, oh the weakness of poor 
human nature, atits best. While our two hills (the 
Forthas been razed) still trembled, the innocent news- 
paper Pickwick telegraphs the fact to The Tribune. 
Frank Bird shall not hear of this. **D— him!” he 
would blurt out, *deesn’t he Know Chat these six or 
seven Bostonians don't go because everybody else 
does’ Beeause they lke the chance to ventilate 
fine airs by displaying their aversion to a crowd; 
their disdain of what is not sufficiently exclusive ? 
Doesn't he know that if these grand concerts were 
taking place in Londen or Paris, out of the reach of 
the rest of us, these ‘sia or seven Bostonians’ would 
go post-haste, talk affectedly of ‘running over’ to hear 
them, and come home to Newport and Swampscott 
drawing the longest kind of bows about them ?” 

Yes, H.G. is too good-natured and confiding, it must 
be owned. If he doesn't look out these Bostonians, 
“of respectable position in society.” will swamp the 
liberal vote in Massachusetts. 

Only the other day he trusted too confidingly to the 
Yankee programme, and sent word by lightning all 
the way to Manbattanville how well Madame Leutuer, 


on her firstappearance, sang a selection from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” when she was all the time executing 
an aria by Proch—as all Boston was aware. 


THE SIXTH, OR RUSSIAN, DAY 
came in upon soft westerly winds, bright and fair, 
like the others. June is evidently bent on helping us 
have a good time, and Nature doing her best to soothe 
and soften all our vexations and mishaps, and liftour 
hearts to hope and expectancy. 

There was a very interesting rehearsal at the Coli- 
seum in the morning, at which the chorus and all the 
principal artists assisted, and by two o’clock the 
main avenues leading tothe great concert-house were 
full of foot-passengers and long lines of horse-cars, 
carriages, and all sorts of vehicles extemporized for 
the occasion. But one thought possesses everybody 
—these magnificent concerts. The presidential elec- 
tion, Bancroft Davis and the * Alabama” claims, as 
well as the New York Stokes trial, the New York 
judges, the New York correspondents, and the like, 
were, for the time at least, wholly lost to view. It 
was simply music—grand music — good-will— the 
meeting of many thousands of fellow-countrymen, 
and a glad holiday. At three o’clock the entire mu- 
sical force was in place, and a large audience, con- 
stantly increasing, waiting in happy mood to hear. 
A cool east wind now came in from the sea, to tell us 
“what the wild waves were saying” about it, lifting 
the white banner of *Universal Peace,” as might be 
with a breath froin across the water, and cooling the 
mid-day heat with the air of the beach and the surf. 
The programme Was a good one, and, as a fair exam- 
ple of its kind, and the last of them, we give it entire! 

PART I. 


“Der Freischutz,” Von Weber. 


1, Overture. 
The words 


2. Hymn. “Angel of Peace,” Keller. 
by Dr. O. W. Holnes. 

3. Concert Waltz. Neu Wien,” Strauss. Conducted 
by Herr Johann Strauss. : ; 

4. Finale to the third act of *Ernani.” Verdi. 
5. Grand Aria. Waltz de Concert, Venzano. 
by Madame Peschka-Leutner. 

6. Quick march. The Inman 
{Dedicated to Mr. William Inman. } 

PART II. 

I. a. Overture, * Tannhiuser,” Wagner. 6b. *S’ 
Strauslie” (little bouquet) for cornet-a-piston, com- 
posed and performed by Hoch. c. March, **Lebour- 
get,” arranged by H.Saro. d.**Hail Columbia.” Per- 
formed by the Kaiser Franz Grenadier regiment band. 
Herr. H. Saro, bandmaster. 

2. National air. ‘The Star Spangled Banner” (by 
request), the solo in the third stanza by Mrs. Julia 
Houston West. 

3. Song. “When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” 
Abt. Sopranos in unison, sopranos and tenors in 
unison, and the full chorus. Couducted by Herr 
Franz Abt. : 

3. Hymn. ‘Mine Eyes have seen the Glory of the 
Coming of the Lord.” Tothe music of John Brown.” 
Sung by a choir of one hundred and titty colored 
singers, including the Hyers sisters, and the Jubilee 
Singers trom Nashville, with grand chorus, organ, or- 
chestra, bands and cannon. The audience joining in 
the chorus. 

4. "The Curfew.” Words by Longfeliow. 
by Anderton, Chorus and orchestra. 2 

5. Scena from “Les Huguenots,” Benediction des 
Poignards,” Meyerbeer. 

6. “Our Nation’s Song.” Composed expressly for 
the Festival by Harrison Millard. Conducted by Mr. 
Millard. ‘ ‘ : 

7. Hymn, “The Morning Light is Breaking,” 
George James Webb. The audience joining. 

And, recurring to our crumpled copy, we find that 
the overture was “beautiful,” Keller’s hymn grand,” 
Strauss “charming,” the piece from Eruani “thrill 
ing,’ and soon. This may not be very discriminat- 
ing criticism, but we venture it as the general verdict. 
The critic’s terminology conveys even to the “scien- 
titic” but a poor idea, at best, of the peace festival 
concerts, and we do not expect more than to give the 
general reader some general ideas touching this novel 
and interesting enterprise, and possibly convey to 
him somewhat of its spirit. 

Peschka-Leutner sang as wonderfully as before, to 
40,000 people breathlessly listening; the Kaiser Franz 
band again appeared, again delighted everybody, and 
disappeared amid cheers and waving handkerchiefs; 
Abt again came forward to conduct his own song; 
and the “Star Spangled Banner” was repeated and 
encored. 

One of the most striking scenes of all yet occurred 
When the third number of the second part was reached 
—the “John Brown” song. Two colored girls were 
escorted to the conductor’s stand by Mr. Gilmore— 
standing where, a few numbers before, had stood the 
very queen of song and of the coliseum, Madame 
Leutner. Below them were the group of colored 
girls and boys from Nashville—students in the college 
there—whose concerts have given such novel pleas- 
ure the past season. And Mr. Gilmore, be it said, 
who had interviewed prime-ministers and cabinets 
abroad and at home, for this occasion seemed to take 
these humble ones into a sort of fatherly care and 
protection—turning from one to another with kind- 
hess and encouragement, till all was done, and done 
most happily. The orchestra led off the strain named 
after him who has done more for peace than any oth- 
er American citizen; the two girls took it up; the col- 
ored choir came in with a kind of serious joy, a joy- 
ful earnestness; and rising in their vast amphitheater 
the chorus in one mighty anthem, and with that mul- 
titudinous swelling voice which we may perhaps hear 
again only around the great white throne—a voice 
which seemed to come from celestial regions—joined 
with thei all, and with organ and orchestra, singing 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah!” Tens of thousands of 
listeners were tilled with emotion—some silent and 
thoughtful, some applauding. And thus. now that 
our source of national discord is removed, was bap- 
tized under the banner of peace the battle-hymn 
whose key-note was sounded by John Brown at Har- 
per’s Ferry, and which was sung in the streets of Bal- 
timore, rang from our bugles in the Battle above the 
Clouds, and tinally went up from our soldiers at Ap- 
pomattox Court House. And that nothing should be 
wanting to complete the scene, a hundred of the very 
race to Whem God had sent this song of deliverance 
were present to jom in singing it once more with 
their deliverers ! 

THE SEVENTH, OR “SACKED CONCERT, "DAY. 

The Sunday appearance of our streets and of the 
coliseum, within and without, must have attracted 
the attention of our intelligent visitors from abroad. 

In London and Berlin, as well as in Paris, Sunday is, 
to no small extent, a holiday—especially the latter 
part of it—when shops are open, as well as restau- 
rants, billiard-halls, galleries, concert-rooms ; and the 
Wearied part of the worll—the work-a-day part es- 
pecially—tind rest and rational amusement, each ac- 
cording to his taste. Our last Sunday wore very 
nearly its usual Boston sobriety. At the scene of 
the festival all was orderly and quiet—all the various 
side attractions, hitherto permitted, withdrawn. An 
-asterly breeze breathed through the windows of the 
large hall, Where an audience about half-filling the 
house, facing a much-thinned chorus (whose atten- 
dance was entirely voluntary), Were quietly awaiting 
the music of Mendelssohn (“Ile Watching over Isra- 
el”), Rossini (Stabat Mater), Mozart**(Gloria from the 
Tweltth Mass”). Lowell Mason (Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”), Roll.Jordan, Roll,”and**Turn Back Pharaoh's 
Army.” from the Nashville colored singers, and other 
numbers, including an air from Mme. Leutner, and a 
quartette from the Emperor William's cornet-players, 
the whole concluding with Handel's Hallelujah Cho- 
rus,” opening with Dr. Holmes’s “Hymn of Peace.” 
Nothing which could do great dishonor to the best of 
days, certainly! Nearly every selection had been 
given at previous concerts, and both the orchestra 
and chorus, as a Whole, did better, perhaps, than at 
any time before. Even Mme. Leutner, if that were 
possible, excelled her previous efforts, and Mme. Ru- 
dersdorff certainly did. The audience, though a little 
staid at first, applauded when they were really 
stirred, as on other days. 

(Query. If we can safely have music on Sunday. 
why not books and pictures, now locked up in the 
publie library ?) 

During severalofthe jubilee days we have noticed 
Mr. Beecher (there is only one), evidently. from his 


Sung 


Line,” Warren. 


Music 


surprise and pleasure were playing, enjoying all he 
heard and saw. He was back in Brooklyn to preach, 
and, while this concert of Sunday was proceeding, he 


musical culture in New England :— 

“Then L think music is doing much to promote an in- 
ternational peace. You will readily understandwhere 
I obtain this suggestion from. It you had stood 
with me last week 1n that four-or-five-acre building in 





Boston, With its orchestra and 20,000 voices, you woulk 
| have had this idea. If you could have watched the 
}seene when the English Grenadier Guards band 
! marched along the floor, and then came to the front 
lof the orchestra and played their national airs anc 
| ours together, and heard the enthusiasm, the cheer- 
| ing. the swelling forth of sentiment which found voice 
| when they had done play ing, you would never forget 
it as L never shall. There were thrice three thousand 
men there who, had it been consistent with the 
forth to embrace this band. I know one man who 
| would have led them on. It was my pleasure to stanc 
with the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, who had 
charge of the band while in this country, and I said 
to him, ‘If you have any influence, sir, with the 
queen, or with that part of your government having 
control of this band. I would suggest that you cable 
over to get permission fer this band to play in each 
one of our cities. They will take back with them a 
better estimate of the .ood feeling of our people for 
your country than they will be able to do otherwise.’ 





There was a similar feeling manifested the next day | 


when the German band played. Each band each day 
was the best. ‘ 
each day it was more and more manifest, until it 
was evident that New England herself had forgotten 
to be decorous. Now we have seen what these coun- 
| tries can do with guns and artillery; and we now see 
' how much better they can do with their trombones, 
| their trumpets and their cornets.” _ es 

Mr. Beecher closed by the expression of his former 

conviction that, unintentionally, this Jubilee would be 
| of great service in preventing acerbity of feeling, and 
_ by the enforeement of some practical truths. 

It is certainly pleasant to find so good an authority 
confirming our observations of last week. Speaking 
of his “leading them on.” we noticed the great pulpit- 
orator eagerly pressing to the stage, as the band con- 
cluded, and we certainly thought he intended to “rise 
and explain,” there and then, what Was the matter 


expressive features, on which various emotions of 


was speaking as follows in allusion to the growth of 


chareteristics of eur countrymen, would have gone | 


There was no check to the enthusiasm ; | 


with him, and what this grand musical demonstra- 
tion meant. 
THE EIGHTH, OR ORATORIO, DAY. 

The second week of the jubilee opened on Monday 
with a perfgrmance especially adapted to please ad- 
mirers of the strictly classical style of music, beinr 
limited to the grand chora! work, **Israel in Egypt.” 
The first chorus was formed by our Handel and Haydn 
society, and the second by the Salem, Lynn and West 
Roxbury societies. The experience of the festival of 
1869 had prepared us to judge of the performance of 
oratorio from a different basis than the usual standard 
of our Music Hall performances. A connected ora- 
torio work sung in such a vast space is heard at dis- 
advantages proportioned to the extent of the audito- 
rium beyond that of an ordinary hall of an eligible 
size for grand concert. The waves of sound coming 
from the lips of singers spread over such a vast sur- 
face are transmitted so unevenly to the ears of lis- 
teners, when fugal and syncopated passages are sung, 
that the effect is either confused or discordant. Yet, 
aside from the effect, the performance was something 
remarkable in the precision, certainty of attack, and 
tine shading, that characterized the singing of difficult 
passages by the chorus. Regretting that the soil 
proved uncongenial to the bearing of fine fruit, the 
workers must, in all fairness, be credited with pains- 
tuking zeal and application and harmonious codper- 
ation in developing the best possible results the situ- 
ation rendered practicable. Isolated efforts, where 
the acoustic qualities of the auditorium did not con- 
' flict, exhibited the splendid quality of the chorus in 
allits strength and grandeur, asin the great double 
chorus, “The people shall hear and be afraid,” and 
the stirring number, ‘And with the blast of thy nos- 
trels,” which were truly soul-inspiring in their sub- 
lime beauty and solemnity. ‘But as for his people” 
excelled in delicacy of execution and evenness any 
other of the prominent chorals given, while, for rea- 
sons previously sugggested, the magnificent **Hail- 
stone chorus” was shorn of much of its intrinsic power 
and impressiveness. 

The limited solo work comprised in the oratorio 
was effectively interpreted by Madame Rudersdortf, 
Mrs. Barry, Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, Mr. W. J. Winch, 
and Mr. John F. Winch. The soprano received an 
encore for the aur, *Thou did’st blow,” and the bassos 
another for their vivid and powerful rendering of the 
duo, “The Lord is a Man of War.” Mrs. Barry’s del- 
icate timbre of voice is, of course, not heard in its best 
estate in the Coliseum, although the contralto air, 
“Thou Shalt Bring Them in,” received the heartiest 
recognition from the audience. Mr. Zerrahn conduct- 
ed with untiring earnestness and watchful care, and 
nothing was wanting in his efforts or those of the 
chorus to render the performance gratifying and in- 
teresting to the audience. ,That it was not altogether 
so must therefore be ascribed to unfortunate cireum- 
stances rather than to any shortcomings upon their 
part. 

The orchestra Geserves especial mention and warm 
commendation for its inspiring performance of the 
overture to “Coriolanus” and for its superb accoin- 
paniments. 

THE NINTH, OR PRESIDENT’S, DAY. 

On Tuesday the International Festival reached its 
culmination! Itis a day which will never be forgot- 
ten by this generation, and one which may well be 
embalmed in history as the flowering of one of the 
most remurkable, as well as most interesting, events 
of our time. A day of days in the annals of music, 
of popular demonstrations and assemblages on a 
scale never before witnessed, of the possibilities of 
American culture and civilization, and, not least, in 
the proud record of independent, daring, persevering, 
individual enterprise, in a free country. 

Writing in its closing hours, we know not how to- 
morrow’s journals may chronicle it, but we can with 
little difficulty imagine the future historians, who 
paints the age to the life, looking them all through 
with no small degree of interest. And if they should 
for once adopt the display heads of our more sensa- 
tional brethren of New York they might set out, with 
more than their usual accuracy, somewhat like this: 
“The world’s peace jubilee triumphant! The Coli- 
seum packed! From 60,000 to 80,000 people present! 
Everything orderly! The President of the United 
States, Cabinet officers, Senators, and foreign Minis- 
ters present! The United States, the English, the 
French, the Prussian bands onthe stage together! 
They join in welcome to the President! A hymn to 
America, composed by an English prima donna, and 
sung by her to her own music, accompanied by the 
English Grenadier band! The foreign bands perform 
separately in turn, amid the wildest enthusiasm! The 
Garde Republicaine the favorites! They take the 
house by storm! Play the ‘John Brown’ song! Five 
acres of handkerchiefs in the air! Strauss twice en- 
cored! The colored singers from Nashville’ sing 
*Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel?” They are recalled. 
Federal street, (Hail, Gentle Peace!’) sung by the 
whole house! Evérybody delighted !” 

And a heading in these terms would be a truth- 
ful and unexaggerated resumé of some of the 
leading features of the day just passed at the Coli- 
seum. For the rest, neither the pen of the protes- 
sional critic, the annalist of the newspaper, or that 
of the trained correspondent, can adequately give the 
day, the scene, and the spirit of the hour, Those who 
were there will bear witness that we are not stilted 
in the remark that the occasion was one to fix the in- 
terest of all—from artist, philosopher, poet, patriot, 
statesman, historian, and the student of human nature, 
to the commonest observer, or the commonest citizen, 
We talk frequently of sympathy, magnetism, ete., 
and somewhat vaguely—not yet quite knowing fully 
what or whence itis. And one of the newest sensa- 
tions of a day like this is that which arises from be- 
ing one of so vast a number of people met together 
fora common purpose! It may seem very intangible, 
and itis. Still, itis a fact. Something in the air. A 
part of the occasion, As real—perhaps more—as 
Strauss or Peschka-Leutner. Here is an expanse of 
people which no one voice, in speaking, can by any 
possibility reach. To Gen. Banks, exec ting his unsur- 
passed powers, We listened as might deaf-imutes. For 
us, not far away, no sound fell from his lips. Now, : 
part-song of Mendelssohn’s, or the marvellous warb- 
ling of Madame Leutner, or an overture from a for- 
eign band, or a cornet solv, sets the air in sweet vi- 
bration. And not alone your sister or neighbor by 
your side shares with you the delight; not only are 
60,000 people, your countrymen, raptly listening to 
the lightest notes of the beautiful singer; but there, 
in the farthest corner of the chorus, Ifigh up, is a girl 
from Minnesota; there, in the farthest nook of the bal- 
cony, at the other end, is an entranced listener; the 
row of boys who have climbed to the cross-beams 
above him are all attention, the firemen on duty on 
the roof lean in at the windows in listening silence, 
the 20,000 chorus are listening as one—every note is 
heard by every one, each experiences a common joy, 
and thus a tie of sympathy binds you to each as to all 
the unnumbered concourse. The last bar lapses 
sweetly into silence, or rises into triumph, and all, 
your nearest neighbor and your farthest friend, join 
in one and the same expression of delight and praise. 
It is acry, a cheer, a Waving handkerchief—but it is 
one language, one thought, one irresistible expres- 
sion, one tribute. He in the far balcony (undescried 
and yet proving. as you find, to be your intimate 
friend) joins in your feeling and your expressiun. 
You may be lost in the multitude, and yet you are all 
ome. All worshipping at one shrine, all lifted by the 
same beauty, loveliness, sublimity; all made better 
by the same divine, inspired and inspiring ministra- 
tion. And here may be some slight explanation of 
this sympathy, and what we call magnetism. 

At no time more forcibly than to-day has the 
thought occurred to us, Which we have ventured be- 
fore, that something more than man, or any body of 
men, howsoever enterprising —that Power which 
works in us to will and to do—is in this work, the ex- 
perience of this hour. We may smile, but the event, 
if you bestow upon it more than a passing thought, is 
very impressive. That more people than many of 
our large towns contain come from their homes, near 
and far, in this busy season. to sing together; that 
others, more than are counted in some of our large 
cities, meet together from many States and countries 
to hear them; that the oldest empires should lend 
their bands and the flower of their artists, and send 
them across the Atlantic to join with us, the children 
of a new world, and in the alphabet of art; that a 
handful of our townusmen should, in a few weeks, call 
into being such a magnificent structure, simple yet 
beautiful; that so many thousands should fill it. and 
leave it with no mishap or disquietade; that light- 
ning and steam. the last servants of civilization, should 
come 60 its door to carry its tidings daily all over our 
land, and under the sea to other lands; that the 
press, the guide-book of the world, should) make 
haste to mirror its every passing phase and feature; 
that presidents, senates and cabinets should pay it 
tribute ; that all classes, all sects, all races, should come 
to share its joys and its benedictions—can we tind in 
all this no significance ? 

It may be yet too early to say what the Coliseum 
means. Time only can fully tell. Something, per- 
| haps, We may not be bold in surmising, far beyond 
| the aim of its immediate designers. We but bend the 
bow ; God directs the shaft. For the present, itis not 
a little that musical culture has been in many ways 
pushed far onward. throughout the country—certain- 
ly in our own part of it. Nor is there a small degree 
of satisfaction that many thousands have listened to 
music from beyond the sea which will go far to improve 
their own standard, and which they would otherwise 
never have had the pleasure of hearing. To some ex- 
tent, the luxuries of the opera-house, and of king’s- 
palaces and imperial gardens, have been set before 
the “common people.” Thank Heaven! The highest 
of blessings was not meant for the few, but for the 





whole human family, And there were so many of 


these at the concert yesterday that the Tribune's *six 
or seven Bostonians of high respectability,” who as- 
sured the flattered reporter they had not been to the 
Coliseum and would not go, were not able to find 
standing-room—in spite of their standing. And our 
sweet brother of the Nation, who was so “sorry to 
learn” that the audience was smaller than the chorus, 
can now be less lavish of his sneering sympathy. 
TENTH, OR EAST-WIND, DAY, 

As if nothing might be wanting in the circle of our 
home-bred attractions to strangers, the tenth concert- 
day came in with an old-fashioned Boston east wind— 
as well known as Boston brown-bread or Boston 
crackers. Outside barbarians make a great scare- 
crow of it, but to those “to the manor born” nothing 
is more grateful, refreshing and bracing, whether as 
a sea-turn in the dog-days or a tonic from the Decem- 
ber sea. We began with it on the deck of the *May- 
flower;” the young Standishes and Winslows and 
Bradfords were weaned on it; sent away to school, 
we sought the beach for it every vacation; our sailor 
boys were hardened by it on the grand banks to win- 
naval victories in three wars, and all good Puritans, 
from Aroostook to Newport, take to it as the Scots- 
man does his mist and oatmeal. Gently it breathed 
through the Coliseum to-day, screening us from the 
summer sun with cool clouds, and harmonizing with 
the mood of the quiet audience assembled for the at- 
tractive matineé. Nothing is more variable than the 
public pulse, no individual mood more changing; and, 
after the novel and unparalleled excitement of the 
day before, an air of repose now supervened; and as 
Mr. Gilmore led his orchestra into the Opening bars 
of the Kaiser overture, the audience quietly settled 
down to an hour or two of music, about the same 
time that President Grant was making his little speech 
at the Harvard Commencement-dinner, and begging 
his friend, Judge Hoar, to make a better one for him 
—which was done. The Kaiser” was followed by Men- 
delssohn’s Thanks be to God!” and selections from 
Mozart, Von-Weber, Verdi, Flotow, Nicolai, Mischke 
and Strauss, concluding with “Old Hundred” by all 
present. But the repose was again replaced by the old 
enthusiasm as early as the third number, when Ma- 
dame Leutver, who has now won all hearts, appeared 
and sang again the air by Proch, which surprises the 
connoisseurs and reminds the country people of bird- 
warbling till all applaud like mad. Then this queen 
of song and queen of hearts smiled and bowed benig- 
nantly as ever until she was encored into singing 
“Home, Sweet Home.’ The people, who had long 
wanted some such simple song from her lips, were 
filled with joy at the first three notes and words, and 
listened in silence: and, as it flowed on, pure, chaste, 
subdued, as from some wondrous voice translated, the 
popular heart again found expression in that long- 
sustained crescendo and diminuendo of applause to 
which our great Concert-room has so often vibrated. 
The three bands again appeared, with the choicest of 
selections, and the most perfect of playing; and the 
Garde Republicaine, still the favorite, Was once more 
tuken, so to say, into the arms of the whole house; 
to an encore they responded with themes from **Mas- 
aniello,” and finally with ‘Hail Columbia,” and their 
own *Marseillaise,” never so well played as by them- 
selves. The Germans, almost equally popular, were’ 
also encored, and gave us in return a stirring march 
of Loeschhorn—La Belle Amazone. The selections 
of the English Grenadiers from **Don Giovanni?”—**/2 
mio tesono,” * Deh vieni,” “Giovenetti,” the serenade, 
the sextette, Were the gems of that best of music, 
and a rare delight, especially to the more appre- 
ciative listener. Detained by the long applause, they 
gave once more the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Strauss’s new number was his **Circassian March ;” 
and, as his Circassians disappeared in some moun- 
tain-pass, the hero of a conductor was applauded 
until he appeased his insatiable admirers with his 
very taking polka, **’S giebt nur a Aewscr,” ete., and, 
once more, the Pizzicato. 

The second number in the second part was the 
well-known hymn of Pleyel, in which the audience 
rose and joined with that sympathetic unanimity we 
have observed before, which makes such a multitude 
of people inspired with common emotions one. 

THE ELEVENTH, OR MISSELLANEOUS DAY. 

So the days of the Internativaal Festival glide by, 
lightened and brightened with music. The streets 
are still thronged and cheerful, and sprinkled with 
chorus singers and numbers of the foreign musicians 
in gay uniforms; loaded trains bring each day new 
visitors, with coupon Coliseum tickets, and with these 
friends from abroad our own citizens sit down eaeh 
aftergoon for their agreeable halt-holiday of the best 
of music, The youthful reporters of the New York 
newspapers still imagine vain things, and call further 
in their imagination for untrue ones, to belittle this 
generous, noble, beautiful, and beneficent American 
enterprise; and still the Festival grows in success, 
as in favor far and near, and very palpably belittles 
them. 

The June sunlight, tempered by the pleasant sea- 
breeze again brightened the ranks of a large audi- 
ence and a large chorus to-day, and at three o’clock 
precisely one of Bach’s chorals arose from choir and 
orchestra, and beautifully began the eleventh day’s 
feast of sound. The orchestra followed with the 
overture to Tell, and the French band with themes 
from “Lucia,” than which nothing could have been 
better chosen for the generality of our people to whom 
this lovely music is so familiar, and who so applauded 
a fortissimo passage, culminating ina chord of the 
seventh, as to stop the performance there and then! 
In the encore—the Voliere polka—M. Elie also re- 
ceived much applause for his excellent piccolo solo. 
Then came Strauss, not with his “orchestra kept well 
up to its work in*Wine, Women, and Song,’” as one 
of our best critics, nodding for the nonee, and trust- 
ing strangely tu the bill, has it, but with the familiar 
“Blue Danube” once more, and yet again, in encore, 
with the Polka Pizzieato. Madame Rudersdorff sang 
*Let the Bright Seraphim” as well as she could in se 
large a place, succeeding better than in “God Save 
the Queen,” and the selected singers gave the jfinale 
to the third act of Ernani, instead of the sextette 
from “Lucia.” 

With the second part came the English band, with 
airs from Fra Diavolo, the Prussians with the over- 
ture to Der Freischutz, and the cornet quartette, with 
Kreutzer’s beautiful “Sunday song,” The audience 
rose and joined in singing “Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
and the chorus concluded the concert with **Damas- 
cus” from Costa’s oratorio of Naaman.” 

This poor record closes our imperfect resumé of a 
week of this Tone Congress. As poor and inperfect 
as it. is, We hope it may show, or at least, suggest, 
that somewhat that is worthy has been accomplished. 
Noi for holiday alone, nor merely for pleasure, for the 
lightening of cares, for the bringing of glad thou- 
sands together from all parts of our beloved land, for 
uniting and strengthening the bonds of citizenship. 
for tilling the ear with sweet sounds, the eye with 
beauty and magnilicence,and the soul with a new 
sense of sublimity and love; not for confirming taith 
in the wonderful possibility of human achievement 
and its aspiration for the good and beautiful and ele- 
vating; but that somewhat, also, has been doue for 
culture, for art, for civilization, and possibly also for 
international comity and good will. Much we know 
has beea accomplished for ourselves, not only by the 
work of the day, and the long and persevering prep- 
aration for it; but also by the examples of high and 
admirable culture we have had from abroad, and 
Which will of necessity raise Our own standards. On 
the other hand our friends from over the sea express 
themselves as greatly pleased with their sojourn here, 
and possibly they may return with impression of our 
country, our countrymen and our institutions Which 
may not be without advantage both to us and to thein 

Of the value of this International Festival as music 
Herr Strauss says, in a letter home :— 

*T must assure vou that not only everything 
stated has been carried out, but that a great deal 
more than was agreed has been accomplished. 
When the European idea of the standard of music in 
America is considered, the realization of so success- 
ful an undertaking is simply wonderful. It was only 
made possible by perfect organization and the wil- 
linguess of everybody to make personal sacrifices 
and to labor for the general good. Thus it is that the 
reputed fable has become a present truth. 

Vien I consider the grand effect of the fresh voices 
of the chorus, the splendid orchestra and the mighty 
organ, Tam forced to confess that the Jubilee is a su- 
perbly impressive enterprise. And this noble impres- 
siveness results not only from the huge masses of the 
performers, but also from the talent and admirable 
precision with which all of the music is executed. 

From all portions of America the people flock to 
join in the festivities, and every day Witnesses assem- 
blages of upward of 50,000 persons. I cannot deny 
my joyful experiences in this extraordinary festival 
are marred by one serious thought. That is, that in 
Europe, Where exists every musical advantage. and 
where such an artistic undertaking ought to be much 
easier. there is no one with the enterprise to project 
such a grand international gathering.” 

But in Europe aud America it stands also for Peace; 
aud statesmen, and ministers and distinguished citi- 
zens from both sides of the Atlantic, have paid tribute 
to its signiticance. Let us have Peace! 

THE EVENING CONCERTS, 


given by the different foreign bands. are constantly | 


increasing in popularity and success, as in the num- 
ber of their patrons. All the world go to them, and 
the audience of last evening Was nearly as large 4s 
that: of the previous afternoon. The selections 
from the best composers, great enthusiasm prevails, 
und the best numbers are encured. The tollowing 


programme of last evening. is 4 fair sample of them | 


all:— 
PARe I. 
Fest March. *Schiller.”...+...+-++++0+++ Mayerbeer 
Overture, “Euryauthe”....... . Weber 
Ave Maria........ St ot GR See ee +-- Schubert 
Selection, Blatter and Bluthen”.............Sare 
PART IU. 
Overture, Ruy Blas”. +++++--.Mendelsson 
Funtasia on themes from **Tannhauser”..Wagner 
Scena and aria from “Traviala”.............Verdi 
Emperor William's March.............++.+..-S5are 
THE BALL. 





For the scene at the Ball we might perhaps as well 


are | 


refer our kind readers to the brightest scene in the 
Arabian Nights, or the fairy tales at once, as to en- 
deavor to portray it. We have sometimes thought 
that only Miss Shepard, and the pen which gave us 
“Charles Auchester,” could properly write of our 
great concerts, and perhaps only our own Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, with her wonderful eyes to see 
and tongue to tell, could paint the picture of the 
International Ball. International, it might well 
seem, for all races and colors were there. At one 
elbow we heard Greeks talking, at another Spaniards, 
while French and German and English were prome- 
nading with Americans and well-dressed Americans, 
of African descent! Added to the banners and gay 
bannerets, and the long. long vistas of drooping fes- 
toons, were decorations of flowers and of green all 
through the vast edifice; and beneath these and the 
effulgence of many thousand burners were 25,000 peo- 
ple—as many as would make the adult population of a 
town of 100,000—amid the varied beauty of so many 
thousands of evening costumes. And as they whirled 
in the waltz, or cireled in the quadrille, or sat in the 
full balconies (where sat the President of the United 
States), with the music of Strauss, the orchestra and 
the European bands breathing over all, they present- 
ed a magnificent scene, which can best be left to the 
imagination. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1872. 

The Musical Festival. 

If the spirit that has animated the attendants 

at the great festival the past week could be dif- 

fused through courts and cabinets, there surely 

For, from day-tu-day, 





would be war no more. 
every sentiment, incident or aspiration for in- 
ternational good-will has been applauded to the 
ecko, and has seemed to thoroughly permeate the 
entire being of all giving utterance to them. 
The presence of the President of the United 
States and of his counsellors stamped the great 
gathering with national importance, and was an 
earnest to the representatives of the European 
nationalities of the abiding hope that universal 
peace may continue to prevail in the family of 
man. 

The concerts of the week have maintained 
the excellence of their predecessors. Not an ar- 
tist has disappuinted the thousands of auditors : 
not a number of the extended programmes has 
been omitted, but, rather, more than was prom- 
ised was presented; not a shade of wearisome- 
ness has passed over the vast multitude that has 
filled the Coliseum. Different performances, 
of course, have had their peculiar favor; but 
all have been what was promised, and those in 
attendance have enjoyed what they had a right 
to anticipate. 

The time has hardly come, possibly, to write 
down the proper influences of this great occa- 
sion. But we may say that in the assurance 
which has been given that such demonstrations 
in honor of musical art touch the popular heart 
we find the opportunity which may yet become 
worldwide to bring all nations into the closest 
bonds of amity. A whole people singing and 
playing the airs of each country, in common, 
can hardly ever lose the effect of the fraternal 
harmony. Its hallowing power will abide when 
the participants are far asunder, and the fact 
of its accomplishment will guide states and dy- 
nasties. We should be infidel to the power of 
moral forces in the world if such scenes as Bos- 
ton has witnessed the past week worked not for 
the glory of God and the happiness of man! 





Mayor Gaston and the Public Li- 
brary. 

A few years ago certain of the trustees of the 
Public Library intimated that they were will- 
ing to open that institution on Sunday if pub- 
lic opinion would in that action sustain them. 
They wanted some expression of the public de- 
sire on that point. Recently the City Council 
voted to request the trustees to open the library 
on Sunday. Mayor Gaston has vetoed their 
request <A slight analysis of his veto shows it to 
be, Ist, slightly impertinent; 2d, opinionative ; 
dd, disingenuous; 4th, sectarian. 

First, he reminds the City Council that they 
have dispossessed themselves to a large extent 
of the power of controlling the iibrary, and that 
it may be safely assumed the trustees will, with- 
out prompting, perform their duties; and that 
therefore the whole subject may properly be 
left to them. This is a gentle way of telling the 
Council not to interfere in matters which do not 
concern them. Unmindful of his own wise mo- 
nition, the Mayor, at the close of his message, 
obtrudes upon the trustees his uncalled-for 
opinion that the request to open the public 
library on Sunday is one which they ought not 
to grant, and chides the Council by telling 
them that they ought not to ask it. Certainly 
this gratuitous opinion, tendered by the Mayor, 
is not less intermeddling with the trustees than 
is the Council’s request to them; and as the 
Council have not dispossessed themselves as the 
representatives of the people of the right ot 
petition—that is the right of requesting the trus- 
tees to open the library on Sunday—Mr. Gaston’s 
reproof to them was not only needless but im- 
pertinent. 

Second, Mr. Gaston purposely avoids dis- 
cussing the question whether the opening of 
the library will promote the public welfare, 
and rests his veto upon the opinion, given five 
years ago by the City Solicitor, that the use of 
the People’s Library by the people on Sunday 
is illegal. The Solicitor did not tnen, and does 
not now, point out and define why such use 
would be illegal. He so opines, and Mr. Gas- 
ton so opines, and there Mr. Gaston his 
veto. Well, other lawyers have an opinion 
on the subject, and they opine that, with proper 
restraints and suflicient attendants, the opening 
of the public library would be no violation ot 
the Sunday statutes. Such is the opinion re- 
cently given by T. L. Nelson, the City Solicitor 
ot Worcester, to that City Council. A mere 
opinion may sometimes suffice for a client's exi- 


rests 


gencies, but is not an adequate answer to the 
request of thousands of people asking for their 
rights. In Pennsylvania the judges are re- 
quired, in giving their opinion, to give the rea- 
sons upon which they are founded; and it is a 
legal maxim, with which Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Gaston ought to be familiar, that ‘Nothing is 
law that is not reason.” 

Third. But is Mr. Gaston, who is so ready to 
construe statutes so as to prevent the people 
from using their own library on Sunday after- 
nuons, equally zealous to prevent public con- 
certs on Sunday afternoon? The statute which 
he professes to support allows concerts of sa- 
cred music on Sunday evenings, but prohibits 
them, equally with all other diversions, shows 
and entertainments, to be given on Sunday atter- 
noons. The hucksters’ booths around the Col- 
iseum were all kept closed by the Mayor's 
watchful police-force. Not a peanut could there 
be bought last Sunday afternoon. But the Col- 
iseum’s concert was notoriously open last Sun- 
| day afternoon; and in this infraction of the law 
| its managers were supported and assisted by a 
large body of the City Police, of which the 
' Mayor is the official head. Such conduct on 
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books, holy days, sacred places. They adore 
a godlike man. They are unconscious of any 
divine principie within themselves, but affirm 
they are totally depraved. They are pertina- 
cious in adhering to the traditions of the elders. 
Jesus rebuked them sternly in his day, when it 
it is not unlikely that the common people strug- 
gled for their rights against them. But they 
had sleek and well-paid lawyers on their side, 
who stood up for them as do Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Gaston nowadays for their descendants. What 
Jesus thought of such lawyers, and what pros- 
pect he forwarned them .of, may be learned in 
Luke xi., v. 52: ‘*Woe unto you, lawyers! for 
ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
enter not in yourselves, and them that were en- 
tering in ye hinder.” 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Gexeva Arpirration.—The State de- 
partment had news Thursday evening that the 
arbitrators that day announced to the agents of 
both governments that they had concluded that 
the indirect claims did not come within the 
treaty. Thereupon Lord Tenterden conferred 
by telegraph with Earl Granville and 
rected to receive the decision and file the argu- 
ment of Great Britain, which he did, which 
withdraws the request for adjournment, and 
leaves the arbitration entirely free to go on. 
The indirect claims matter is thus wholly un- 





yas di- 


settled between the two nations. 


Tue Peace Jusicee.—This, from the Jost, 
is very handsomely done :— 

The International Peace Jubilee would have 
been incomplete without the attendance of the 
President of that republic which now welcomes 
to its hospitalities the representatives of all its 
Kuropean neighbors, and sets them the example 
of peace and good-will. The enthusiasm which 
found expression when the distinguished guest 
entered the Coliseum was a deserved tribute on 
the part of the citizens of the United States to 
their chief magistrate, and no less gratifying 
was the prompt and cordial recognition of his 
claims to universal respect by the members of 
the foreign bands. The spectacle of forty or 
fifty English subjects, on leave of absence from 
the British army, exerting themselves to the ut- 
invst in sounding the praise of the President of 
the United States, was an inspiring one, and 
suggested thoughts of that future time, which 
all hope is near at hand, when the two countries 
which bound by the closest ties of kindred 
will knoW no matters of dispute or any of the 
ancient bitterness of feeling. It is in view of 
such demonstrations as that of ‘Tuesday that 
the true mission and power of the Jubilee be- 
comes manifest. When Englishmen and Amer- 
icans vie together in friendly rivalry, and Ger- 
mans stand side-by-side with Frenchmen in a 
festival of peace, there is something more than 
mere sentiment signified. 

A ** Dou-tx-THE-MANGER” 
gan of one of the religious denominations in 
this city vehemently complains of Sunday after- 


Pouticy.—<An or- 


noon’s concert at the Coliseum, but desires that, 
next Sunday, a ‘‘praise meeting” be held there. 
To critics of that school it is nothing that, on 


” 


the occasion complained of, the chorus and or- 
chestra united to perform, and the audience to 
applaud, the grandest praise-music ever writ- 
ten, Handel’s ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” nor that 
other features of the concert were of a similar 
devotional character. What these people want 
is, seemingly, first to rule, and then to monopolize. 
They wish a dictation enforced by church-people 
over people out of the church as to what music 
they shall hear, as well as what periodicals they 
shall read, on Sunday. They would like to con- 
trol the Coliseum as they now do the Public Li- 
brary. Their idea seems to be that the commu- 
nity at large have no rights which church-people 
are bound to respect; and their purpose seems to 
be to prevent other people from singing, hear- 
ing and reading on Sunday whatever they them- 
selves prefer not to hear, sing or read at that 
time. Possibly they will succeed in further 
strengthening the on the 
community; but we doubt if just now the tem- 
per of the people is favorable to the assumption. 


CoLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS.—The commence- 
ment exercises at Harvard, Wednesday, were 


ecclesiastical hold 


rendered unusually interesting by the presence 
of the President of the United States, several 
members of the Cabinet, and the trustees of the 
Peabody educational fund. The honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws was conferred upon 
President Grant, Governor Washburn and the 
Rev. James Martineau of England. At the 
commencement dinner, in the afternoon, ad- 
dresses were made by the Hon, William Gray, 
President Grant, Judge Hoar, Governor Wash- 
burn, and the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and 
others. Judge Hoar was elected president of 
the alumni.—At Dartmouth, Dr. Aiken deliv- 
ered an address before the Phi Beta Kappa, and 
Dr. Crosby pronounced a eulogy upon the late 
President Lord, explaining the latter’s defense 
of slavery. The exercises of the united litera- 
ry societies consisted of an oration by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, and a poem by Walt 
Whitman. In the evening there was a concert. 
The commencement exercises took place Thurs- 
day.—At Brown University the one hundred 
anl fourth commnnecement took place in the 
morning. Atthe alumni dinner in the after- 
noon it was announced that Senator Sprague 
had offered to give the college, as a new loca- 
tion, ten acres of land valued at ten thousand 
dollars an acre, situated in the city of Provi- 
dence.—The alumni of Williams College held 
their annual meeting and listened to an address 
trom the Hon. David A. Wells. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


The weather is very warm, and our columns much 





crowded. 

Some of the best features of the musical festival 
will be given between this and the close,on Thursday 
nent. 

It will be seen that the city of Boston presents a 


fourth of July. These. with the closing performances 
of the great musical festival. promise to crowd the 
city as it was never crowded before. 

Mr. Isaac Parker, a brother of the late Rey. Theo 
dore Parker. died on Friday at the old homestead in 
Lexington. Many years age Mr. Parker drove a stage 
between Waltham and Boston, and was frequently 
referred to by the great preacher in his sermons as 
illustrative of New England hardiness. 

We had the pleasure of a call this week from Mrs, 
Lydia Ss. Hall Graffam, late of Washington, now of 
New Bedford. with her amiable and progressive 
spouse. It is @ happy couple. 
seek opportunities to address the public, the ensuing 
winter, from the platform on reform questions. 

Henry A. Marsh, formerly (1555) Clerk of the Mas. 
sachusetts House of Representatives, at one time 
proprietor of the Amherst /cpress, and an active 
inti-prohibitionist, died at Amberst on the [sth in, 
stant, of heart disease and dropsy, after a sickness of 
almost three months. He leaves a widow and two 
sons. He was buried on Tuesday la=t, when his fun- 
eral was attended by a very large number of his for- | 
mer associates. i 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says the question of 
opening libraries on Sunday was settled long ago in 
Philadelphia, by the stockholders of the Mere antile 
Library Company, ina sensible way. “The institution 
has now been open on Sundays for a year. [tis more 





‘the part of Mr. Gaston lays him open to the | 
charge of disingenuousness, if not of illegal 
partiality. No wonder the Philadelphia /aqutr- | 
er describes Boston as a ‘queer place,” where 
| the Mayor ‘‘strains at a literary gnat and swal- 
| lows a musical camel.” 

Fourth. It is well-known that the opposition 
to opening the library comes mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, from the sectarians commonly known 
as “evangelical” Christians. They are the con- 
servatives in religion, having their roots ages 
away back in heathenism, reverencing what Ba- 








con designates as “idols.” They have sacred 


teens 





rs nae 


| now ranked among its warmest friends.” 


thionged on that day than upon any other. The at- 
tendants are decorous, genteel, quiet and studious. | 
The result has been so gratifying that those mana- | 
gers who were originally opposed to the measure are | 


The grand Grant and Wilson ratification meeting & 
Faneuil Hall. on Saturday evening la-t. under the au- 
spices of the Grant Central Club of the State, Was a 
perfect success. The hall was filled, and speeches 
were made by Alexander H. Rice, E. Rockwood Hvar, 
Stewart L. Woodford of New Nork, Gov. Harvey of 
Kansas, Gov. Geary or Penn., Benjamin F. Butler 
and Henry Wilson, The enthusiasm was exhilarat- 
ing, and the sentiments admirable. There is very 
little Greeley strength outside of the Democratic par- 
ty in this vicinity, 
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very attractive programme of entertainments for the | 


Mrs. G. purposes to | 


While Boston travels in its traditional ruts concern- 
ing the opening of the Public Library on Sunday, the 
bright city of Worcester aims for a broader gauge and 
grander opportunity. At the meeting of the City 
Council. Monday evening, the opinion of the city 50 
licitor, Thomas L. Nelson, Esq., was asked as to the 
legality of the contemplated opening of the Green li- 
brary of that city on Sundays. The solicitor an- 
swered that, with proper restraints and suflicient at- 
tendants, the opening, in his opinion, would be no vi- 


the Lord’s day. This is in opposition to Solicitor 
Healy of Boston’s opinion, it is true; but itis fully as 
valuable. 

Judge Hoar, formerly U. 8. Attorney General, in his 
Faneuil Hall speech, made the following statement :— 

I presume I am in part indebted for the honor of the 
invitation to come here to the fact that for one year 
and part of another I had the honor of being a partic- 
ipator in the councils of President Grant’s adminis- 
tration, and I desire to testify, and L believe that what 
I say in Massachusetts will be accepted as fact, that 
during the whole period in which I was in the cabinet 
councils I never heard any measure of the administra- 
tion discussed or considered except with a single ret- 
erence to the public interest. (Applause.) IT never 
heard a personal suggestion in regard to his influence 
upon one man or another man, but the consideration 
shuply was what would be best forthe country. And 
when T remember the simple, clear-headed, eta phen 
modest man, Who sat at the head of the table there, 
and then hear him talked of by Mr. Sumner, [ think 
Mr. Sumner must be referring to somebody else. (Ap- 
plause.) 





Business Notes. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. continue their sales 
of attractive and desirable goods for the season, for 
ladies’ use. See their card. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have a very attractive 
announcement this week of some superior goods 
Ladies will do well to observe. 

Osgood & Co.’s *Hand-Book of the Jubilee’ is a 
nice souvenir of the great festival, aud should be in 
every visitor’s hands. See the advertisement. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are ready, with the advent of 
warm Weather, to supply every want of the ladies in 
the way of apparel, Their goods are all seasonable, 
and their suits natty and tasteful. 

The veteran purveyor of family stores, Mr. 8. 5. 
Pierce, corner of Tremont and Court streets, has some 
choice mineral waters, which are highly Commended 
for invalids and others. 
the best. 

Bb. 'T. Wells, the agent of Mr. Masten, the tireworks 
maker, has a splendid assortinent of goods tor the 
Fourth of July and other holidays. They 
sorted boxes of fireworks, trom 33 to $50 each, which 
are just the things for families. 


Hlis stock of groceries is of 


have as- 


Those having surplus funds on the first of July 
cannot do better than invest in the Chicago, Burling 
ton and Quincy Railroad Co.'s Bonds, which Kidder; 
Peabody & Co. have for sale. It 
Boston and Albany or any other well-kuown and de 


is as safe as the 
sirable investinent. 

Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. announce to-day the 
fourth volume of their excellent Acusiagton edition of 
Thackery, Which is a very choice library edition; and 
“The Dickens Dictionary,” a volume compiled and 
arranged in an admirably systematic manner, to en- 
able one to refer to any character or incident in all of 
Dickens's Stories. [tis very vich in Dickens lore, and 
is an almost indispensable book to every reader of the 
great novelist. 

Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

The second week of “Humpty Dumpty” has been 
signalized by the attendance of large and delighted 
Atevery representation the theater has 
The 
humors of Mr. Geo, L. and Mr. C. AK. Fox, the unique 


audiences. 
been crowded to its ulinost seating capacity. 


performances of the Martens and Kiraltys, aud the 

varied acts of the Wilson brothers, Castellis, and oth 

ers, Combine to make up an exceptionally pleasing 

und seasvnable culertamment. The fourth matinee 

of “Humpty Dumpty” will be given Uhis afternoon, 
“THE BOSTON.” 

The season of the Vokes family continues to be un- 
interruptedly successful. ‘The Belles of the Kiteh- 
en” with its combination of farce, opera and ballet, 
has pleased several large throngs during the week. 
There will be two performaiuces of this specialty with 
“The Lottery Ticket” to-day. 

Ou Monday next, this troupe will bring out an en 
tire novelly ina piece after the style of The Belles 
of the Kiltehen,” entitled, "The Wroug Man im the 
Right Place.” 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 
The dramatic novelty of the week has been the 
modern domestic drama, “Bertha, the Sewing Ma 
chine Girl.” The piece is a dramatization of a popu 
lar serial story, Which appeared recently in’ one of 
the leading Weeklies, and) possesses many elements 
well calculated to render it interesting lo Che masses. 
The play is local to the present day, and illustrates 
the peculiar hardships and the domestic experiences 
of the respectable Working-elasses, the eXamples ot 
being somewhat strongly drawn, although 
probability is notoiten outraged. 
in stirring situations, the dramatist everywhere ex- 
and his ability in 


Course 
The piece abounds 


hibiting his knowledge of effect 
making his material at hand available and inpres- 
sive. The dramatis persone ave numerous, and it 


really fine representation of the play, throughout, 
would tax the strength of a very powertul stock com 
pany. The “Berth v’ of Miss Ada Harland merits 
the Warmest praise tor its simplicity aud naturalness. 
Mr. W. J. Piemiog made a popular hit by his spirited 
and many rendering of “Jack Ryerson.” Many of 
shang 
uny 
Mr. 
George W. Lloward’s "Joe Jigwater” Wits an aiiusing 
comic sketeh, and Miss Agnes Wallace 
mendably energetic as “Hester Smith.” 
played, although 


his seenes were really artistic, aod the current 


phrases put into his mouth were divested of 


coar-euess by his hearty frankness of mauner. 


Wits COD 
several of 
the other parts were inditfereatly 
the company is better than mo-t of tie previetis com. 
binations that have appeared at this house. 

“Bertha” has pleased numersus audiences during 
to-day ; 


the week. It will have two representations 


and will be played next week. 





RARE BARGAINS! 
LLAMA LACH, 


POINTS AND SACQUES, 


LATEST PATTERNS AND STYLES. 


| 


An Elegunt Assortment 


LINEN AND LAWN SUITS 


POLONAISE 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 





30 and 34 Winter Street. | 


june2y It 


FIRE WORKS! 


The New England Laboratory, Boston Highlands 
( BK. MASTEN, Pyrotechni-t. is prepared to furnish 
to the trade and the public a fall line of Fire Works, 
Flags. Lanterns, Fire Balloons, Fire Crackers, Torpe- 
does, &c., of superior quality, wholesale and retail. 


OUR BOXES OF ASSORTED FIREWORKS, 
prices $3.00, 35.00, 310.00, 315.00, $25.00. 350.00, are a 
specialty. Our NEW PATENT PORTABLE ROCK - 
ET is a great improvement. 

Send fer our New Price List, to 


B. T. WELLS, AGENT, 
Office and Salesroom. 3 HAWLEY STREET, 2d door 
from Milk street, Boston, Mass, 
junezy 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Moss Rose Bups and LIiyyY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTI!S, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 








. THAT Musquiro you heard last night was orly a 
day in advance of the great army sure to follow. STE- 
VENS, at his furniture store, 601 Washington street, 
wiil talk with you about the best means of defense. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!— From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & OT18, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





IF You COME ONCE, you will come again, and fill 
your CIGAR CASES from our retail department. 
They will suit and please you. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co. 
99 Washington street. 





“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





The influence of the curative properties of * WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA” is evinced by the prompt 
disappearance of the disease whenever it has been 
administered. It restores to a healthy condition the 
debilitated digestive organs and improves the whole 
nerve structure. It contains no alcuvhol or fiery mate- 
rial! 





PUZZLES. 
In many papers you will find 
A place to * Puzzles” is assigned ; 
To solve them, many hours will spend, 
Yet what they mean can’t comprehend, 
The simple answer when you see, 
Some noted man or place may be; 
But we've a greater * Puzzle,” still, 
We'd like to have you solve who will: 
Tis how the Boys can purchase “CLOTHES” 
So very low at GEORGE FENNO’S— 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of esis a'¢ Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE LABOR-REFORM LEAGUE CON- 
VENTION will be held in Evtor HALL, corner Eliot 
and Tremont streets, Boston, SUNDAY, June 30th, at 
Zand 71-2 P.M.; and MoNpay, July Ist, at 10 1-2 A. 
M., and 2 1-2 and 7 1-2 P.M.; ALBERT BRISBANE, 
Pror. WM. DENTON, E. TH. Heywooo, 5.8. FosrTer, 
JOHN ORVIS, HORACE SEAVER, C. FANNIE ALLYN, and 
others, will speak. 2 june22 





MBRCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston .—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


press protection of depositors. 3m mayt 





DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
forsale. [tis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well fora per- 
manent investment. Itis now in tip-top order from 
attic tu basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve beside Wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
june22 


rooms, 


monwealth office, 25 Bromtield street, 


: NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Boston Music Ilall. 


E. TOURJEE, Mus. Doc., Director. 





The Fall Term of this Institution, the largest Music 
School in the world, and offermg better opportunities 
for thorough musical culture, at lower rates of tui- 
tion, than any other, will open on MONDAY, Septem- 
ber Il6.) Amongits many advantages are its Orchestra, 
its University Course of Instruction, and unrivalled fa- 
cilities tor providing pupils with desirable situations. 
Circulars mailed tree upon application to the Direc- 
tor. june22 ‘ 
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> ¢ PE pe made between Lapstreaks and Shells. The Wohite- 
HEADQU ARTERS hall Working boats must not be less than seventeen 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB nor more than twenty feet long; width not less than 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mo. 6 Hamilton place, osposite Park street, 
Bosron, June 10, i872. 
All those who desire to speak in this or other States 
during the present campaign are requested to send 
their names immediately to these Headquarters to be 


registered on the books of the Club. att oclock, A.) 
lows :— 


ALEX. If RICE, President. 
QO. Eb, DOOLUEPTLE, Secretary. juneld 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





TREASURY DEVARTMENT, 
Boston, Mareh 6, Is72. 
By authority of Chapler 8 of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Curreney Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 


of the gallery will be reserved for national, State and 
city olficers. 
portions of the hall at 10 L-2) o'clock. 


once, City Hall, until Wednesday, July 3, at 4 o'clock, 
Poco. 


Prize, $00. 


Wednesday, July 3. at 4 P.M. 


four feet; depth not less thaa eighteen inches ; 
not less than two hundred and seventy-tive pounds; 
the boats to be rowed on the gunwale, by two men, 
with double sculls. 
must not weigh less than two hundred pounds. 


ing thirty-tive feet and upwards on the water line. 


___ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


CELEBRATION 


—OF THE— 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


Se a 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
JULY 4, 1872. 











THE BELLS of the Churches will be rung for 
half an hour at sunrise, noon and sunset. 

NATIONAL SALUTES will be fired at sunrise, 
noon and sunset, on BOSTON COMMON, and at 
EAST BOSTON, SOUTH BOSTON, THE HIGH- 
LANDS, and DORCHESTER, by Companies A and B 
of the First Battalion of Light Artillery. 

The Publie Buildings and the Malls on the Common 
will be decorated by Messrs. Lamprell & Marble. 

THE EAST BOSTON FERRIES will run free dur- 
ing the day and evening. 

A MORNING CONCERT will be given on the 
COMMON at half-past seven o’clock, by a Band of one 
hundred pieces, uader the direction of Mr. ARTHUR 
HALL. 

A PRIZE DRILL 

Will take place on the parade ground of the Common 
at six o’clock, A. M. The competition is open to any 
regularly-organized company of infantry. No com- 
pany will be allowed to drill with less than forty men 
and three officers. Companies will be required to ap- 
pear in the regimental uniform, with this exception 
only—that fatigue caps may be worn. The movements 
to be performed will be such as the Judges may desig- 
nate in Upton’s Tactics, from page 1 to page 96, not 
including loading, tiring, kneeling and lying down. 

Companies intending to compete must notify J. M. 
Bugbee, at the City Hall, on or before TUESDAY, July 
2, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Three prizes will be awarded, as follows: 
prize 3400; second prize $250; third prize $100. 

Bs The companies entered will be required to re- 
port promptly at siz o'clock, A. M., onthe grounds. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN CONNECTED WiTH THE PUB- 
Lic SCHOOLS will be furnished in the follow- 
ing named places :— 

At THE BOSTON THEATE R there will be music and 
dancing from 10 o’elock A. M. to 1 o’clock P. M.; and 
from 2 1-2 to5 1-2 P. M. 

Ar HORTICULTURAL HALLS (upper and lower) 
there will be music and dancing during the same 
hours. 

Ar TREMONT TEMPLE there will be performances 
at 9 o'clock and IL o’clock, A. M.,and at 2 o'clock and 
$f o'clock, P. M., by Spaulding’s Classical Concert 
Troupe and Bell Ringers. 

Av Music HALL, Mr. H.C. Barnabee will give two 
popular concerts, assisted by well-Known yocalists, 
at 3 o’clock and at 5 o’clock. 

AT SUMNER HALL, East Roston, Professor Har- 
rington, the well-known and popular magician and 
ventriloquist, Will give four exhibitions, namely, ato 
and Il A. M., and 2 and 4 P.M. Music will be fur- 
nished by Prof. Ek. Burton Haynes. 

Ar Watt's HALL, South Boston, there will be four 
exhibitions of “Heywood’s Great Dioramic Enter- 
tainment of the Italian Museum of Art, the Dio- 
ramic Spectacle of the Conflagration of scow,” ut 
9Yand TA. M. and 2 and 42. M. 

AT WASHINGTON HALL, Washington Village, there 
will be four entertainments by the distinguished ma- 
gician, Professor W. H. Young, at 9 and 11 A. M. and 
2and4P.M. 

Av INSTITUTE HALL, Boston Highlands, there will 
be three entertainments by CoMICAL Brown and 
PROFESSOR HARRY BRYANT, at 9 and 1] A. M. and 2 
o'clock, P.M. 

Ar LyceumM HALL, Dorchester. there will be four 
exhibitions of legerdemain by Prot. Harmon, and mu- 
sie upon the harmonica, by Prof. Wallach, at 9 and 
11 A. M. and 2 and 4 P.M. 


THE ANNUAL ORATION 
Will be delivered in Music Hall at Il o'clock, A. M., 
by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. The floor in front 


First 








The public will be acinitted to other 


A GOOSE RACE 

Will take plaice on Charles river, opposite the foot of 
Mount Vernon street, at 10 o’cloo ky A.M. 

There will be two prizes, namely :— 

First prize, $75; second prize, $50. 

Eatries for the race may be made at J. M. Bugbee’s 


THE ROWING REGATTA 
Will take place on Charles river at 1L o’clock, A. M. 

There will be tive races, as follows :— 

FIRST RACE.—For Four-Oared Working Boats: 
rowed onthe gunwale; distance three miles. First 
Prize, 3100.) Second Prize. 3. 

SECOND RACE—For single-Scull Wherries: dis- 
tance two miles. First Prize, 3100. Second Prize, 350. 
THIRD RACK—For Whitehall Boats; distance two 
miles. First Prize, $100. Second Prize, 350. 
FOURTH RACE—For Double-Scull Boats; distance 
two miles. First Prize, 3100.) Second Prize, 350. 

FIFTH RACE—For Four-Oared Boats (lapstreaks 
oy shells) with outriggers; distance six miles. First 
Second Prize, $200. 

Total Amount of Prizes, $1200, 

1. All entries are free, aad may be mide personally , 
rv by letter, at J. M. Bugbee’s office, City Hall, until 
No distine tion will be 


weight 


The Four-oared working boats 





THE SAILING REGATTA 
Will take place in Boston Harbor (of City Point), 
M. There will be three races, as fol- 


FIRST RACE.— For Sloops and Schooners measur- 


Prizes. For Sloops:—First prize, one hundred dollars ; 
second prize, titty dollars. For Schooners :—Fir-t 
prize, one hundred dollars; second prize, titty dol- 
ars. 

SECOND RACE.—For centre-board and keel boats 
measuring twenty-five feet and less than thirty-five 
feet. Prizes. For Centre-board boats :—First prize, 
seventy-five dollars; second prize. thirty dollars, 
For Keel-boats:—First’ prize, seventy-five dollars; 
second prize. thirty dollars, 

THIRD RACE.— For centre-board and keel-boats 
measuring twenty feet and less than twenty-tive feet. 
Prizes. For centre-board boats:—Firs-t) prize, fifty 
dollars; second prize, thirty dollars; third prize, 
twenty dollars. 

For Keel-boats :—First prize, titty dollars; second 
prize, thirty dollars; third prize, twenty dollars. 

All entries are trees and may be made at J. M. Bug- 
bee's office, City Hall, until 4 o'clock, Weduesday, 
July 3d. 

The boats will be measured by D. J. Lawlor. 

All necessary information in regard to the courses 
and the sailing regulations can be obtained at the 
above oflice, or of the Judges . 


BALLOON ASCENSION. 





onset Chapter b22 of the Acts of the year isi, that 
he ‘Treasurer is) prepared to redeem all such bonds | 
on presentation at this office, with interest to date of | 
payment; and thatthe allowance of interest on the 
same will cease on the first day of July, Is72, when the 
tive years ater which they are redeemable will have | 
expired on the whole issue. 

CHAS. ADAMS, .Jr., Treasurer. 


mehy tjull 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 





GOODS. 


| 


« Cushman & Brooks, | 
| 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


"The 


Largest 


fin America. 
cubic feet of gas. 


la SPLENDID EXHIBITION OF FIRE- 


|} will be given on the parade ground, Boston Common, 


) southerly side of the railroad, vear Porter and Deca- 


Mr. Samuel A. Ring, the experienced aeronaut, will 
Make AN ascension from the parade ground. on the 
Common, at 4 o'clock. P. M.. with his new balloon, 
vamed the “CoLossus.” This balloon is the largest 
It will contain ninety-five thousand 
Prof. King will be accompanied 
by an officer connected with the Signal Service, for 
the purpose of making scientific observations. 


WORKS 


from 8 o'clock until about 10 oelock P.M... under the 
direction of BENJAMIN M. WEDGER, pyrotechnist to 
the city. 

Exhibitions will also be given by Mr. Wedger at 
Washington Park. Roxbury, at East Boston on the 


tur streets. at South Boston, near the Reservoir, aud 
at Dorchester, on Meeting House Ell. 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Chairman. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE. 


Boston, June 29, Is72. 


double-sculls. The Four-Oared working boats shall 
not weigh less than two-hundred pounds. 
The drawing for positions will take place at the 
Judges’ Boat on Thursday, July 4, at 10 1-2 o’clock A. 
M., at which time each person or crew entered for the 
race will have some authorized representative present 
to draw, or take such place in the race as may be 
drawn by the Judges. 
GEORGE D. RICKER, 
THOMAS L. JENKS, 
JAMES J. FLYNN, 
STEPHEN D. SALMON, Jr., 


junel5-3t WM. CUNNINGHAM. 


SAILING REGATTA, 


TO TAKE PLACE IN 
BOSTON HARBOR 
(OFF CITY POINT), 
JULY 4th, 1872, 
Beginning at 9 1-2 o’clock A. M. 


FIRST RACE. 

For Center-board and Keel-boats measuring thirty- 
eight feet and upwards on the water-line. Prizes. 
For Ceatanbacet Boats; First prize, $100; second 
For Keel Boats; first prize, $100; second 





prize, $50. 
prize, 350. 
SECOND RACE. 

For Center-board and Keel Boats measuring twenty- 
six feet and less than thirty-eight feet. Prizes. For 
Center-board Boats; first prize, $75; second prize, 
oy For Keel Boats; tirst prize, $75; second prize, 

THIRD RACE. 

For Center-board and Keel Boats measuring twenty 
feet and less than twenty-six feet. Prizes. For Cen- 
ter-board Boats; first prize, $50; second prize, $30; 
third pews $20. For Keel Boats; first prize, $50; 
second prize, 330; third prize, $20. 

All entries are free, aa may be made at J. M. BUG- 
BEE’s office, City Hall, until 4 o’clock, WEDNES- 
DAY, July 3d. 

The boats will be measured by D. J. LAWLOR. 

All necessary information in regard to the courses 
and the sailing regulations can be obtained at the 
above office, or of the Judges. 

Persons who may be present in boats, to witness 
the Regatta, are requested to avoid Crossing the course 
during the racing, and net to crowd around the 
Judges’ boat. 

Committee. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, Thairman. 
JOHN T. CLARK, JOUN H. LOCKE, 
A. H. CATON, THOMAS BRENNAN, 


Judges. 

A. CLAXTON CARY, Chairman. 
BENJAMIN DEAN, AUGUSTUS RUSS, 
CHARLES E. FOLSOM, CHARLES A. HAYDEN. 

june22 at 








cot On Bos 8 “ean: 5 


Notice to Bridge-Builders, --- Extension of 
Time. 

The time within which proposals will be received 
for rebuilding Federal street: Bridge, in accordance 
with plins and specitications to be seen at the office 
of the City Engineer, at City Hall, Boston, has been 
extended until SATURDAY, June 29 at 12. o’clock 





noon, LEONARD R. CUTTER, 
june29 It Chairman, 
O F BOSTON 


C | es ee 
Proposals for School-Books. 

SCHOOL COMMITTEE, Crrty HALL, / 

OFFICE OF ACCOUNTS, June 27, 1872. § 

Proposals for furnishing the following named books 
for the coming school year will be received at this of- 
tice until the 3d of July: Hillard’s Ist, 2d. 3d, 4th. In- 
termediate 5th and 6th Readers; Worcester’s Prima- 
ry and Pronouncing Spellers; Elementary and Com- 
prehensive Dictionaries and History; Anderson’s 
Grammar-School U.S. History, and Historical Read- 
er; Eaton’s) Primary, Intellectual and) Grammar 
School Avithmetics ; Warren’s New Primary and Com- 
mon School Geographies; Kerls First Lessons and 
Common School Grammar; Sargent’s Pronouncing 
Speller, Ist. 2d. 5d. 4th and Sth Readers; Franklin's 
Sth Reader; Grammar School Chorus; First Musie 

fteader and Intermediate Reader. 

Prices are desired for these Books: Ist, for indigent 
children, to be delivered to the various Schools in all 
parts of the city on orders received from this office; 
2d. prices for which these books will be furnished 
the school children at a given place in’ East Boston, 
South Boston, North End, West End, South End. Bos- 
ton Highlbinds, and) Dorchester; the places to be 
stated, and the prices to be the same at them all. The 
Sargent's books will be used only at the Boston High- 
lands. Further information may be obtained if need- 
ed GEO. A. SMITH, Auditing Clerk, City Hall. 

WM. B. MERRILL, 


je2-lt Chairman Committee on Accounts, S.C. 





C Pod 2¥./ O- Ba BOs Bark Oe 
SEWERS. 


Proposals sealed with wax will be received at City 
Hall tl l2 M. on SATURDAY, June 29, for building 
Sewers in Gore avenue, Laurel, Forest, Shawmut ave- 
nue and Haymarket square. 

The right reserved to reject any proposal. 

To be endorsed “Proposal for Sewers”? and ad- 
dressed to MOSES FAIRBANKS, 

* june22 3 Chairman Com. Sewers. 


SUMMER WEAR. 


’ 





Garments & Suits, 
Shawl and 


Dress Goods 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
june2y It 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
I. THE DICKENS DICTIONARY. 

A Key to the Characters and Principal Incidents in 
the Works of Charles Dickens. By GILBERT A. 


PIERCE. With Additions by WM. A. WHEELER. 
Ivol, l2mo. With Portrait and Hlustrations, $3.00. 
This volume comprises, in the most convenient 
arrangement for reference, all desirable in formation 
respecting the date, origin and circumstances of Dick- 





Inacecordanve with a long-established and well-ap- 
proved custom, the City Government of Boston has | 


| made ample provision for the celebration of the com- 


ing anniversary of American independence in a way | 
well calculated to interest and instruct persons of all | 
ages and classes inthe community. 

Police arrangements have been made with a view to 
secure safety and protection for the public. and to 


} aid in the enjoyment of the festivities of the day ina | 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS | 


! 
! 


LADIKs 


FURNISHING GOODS ST 


In Loston. 


} quiet and orderly manner, | 


In consequence of numerous and serious injuries | 
and accidents occurring to persens and property by | 
the careless and unwarrantable use of Firearms and 
Fireworks. the police are instructed to make summary | 
arrests of persons Who are violauug the law in’ this | 
respect; and parents, guardians and all good citizens | 
are earnestly requested to lend their aid in carrying 
out a measure so much to be desired. 

In cases of sickness, requiring special police atten- 
tion. parties interested are requested Co give notice at 
this office, and care will be taken to Keep such neigh- 
borhoods as quiet as possible. 

Provision will be made at the POLICE TENT on the 


dren during the day. 


All persons are ‘earnestly requested to lend their | 


{aid in checking any unlawtul or improper demoustra- 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


junezy 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY 
RAILROAD CO. 


SEVEN PER CENT. | 


| 
| 


| FIRST 


BONDS, i 


Free of Government Tax. 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
NEW LOAN. 
AT PAR. 


FOR SALE 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
Will receive subscription for the delivery of the 
Bonds when prepared, 
june2ay at 





| SECOND RACE—For Single-Scall Wherries ; 


lions, and in preserving peace and good order. 
EDWARD H. SAVAGE, 
Chief ot Police. 


CIETY OF BOSTON. 
ROWING REGATTA, | 
JULY 4, 1872, 


TO TAKE PLACE ON THE CHARLES RIVER | 
COURSE. 


- | 





At 11 1-2 o'clock A. M. 





There will be five races, as follows :— 
RACE — For Four-Oared Working Boats; 
rowe lon the gunwale; distance three miles. First 
Prize, $100; Second Prize @0 | 
distance 
two miles. First Prize, @100; Second Prize. $50, 
THIRD RACKE—For Whitehall Bouts; distance two 
miles. First Prize, 2100; Second Prize. 350. j 
FOURTH RACE—Foer Double-scull Boats; distance 
two miles. First Prize. 3100; Second Prize, &50. 
FIFTH RACE—For Four-Oared Boats (lap-treaks or 
shells). with outriggers ; distance six miles. First 
Prize. $400; Second Prize, 3200. 


Total Amount of Prizes, $1200. 





All entries are free. and may be made personally or 
by letter at J. M. Bugbee’s Office. City Hall. unotal 
Wednesday, July 3. at 4. P.M. No distinction will be 
made between lapstreaks and shells. The Whitehall 
working boats shall not be less than seventeen nor 
more than twenty feet long; width not less than four 
feet; depth not less than eighteen inches; weight not 
less than two hundred and seventy-five pounds; the 


| HENRY ESMOND and BARRY 


: library edition of Thackeray. 
; Common and at THIS OFFICE for the care of lest chil- | 


| Isiv; a condensed history of the origin and orguniza- 


} Coliseum and its Decorations ; 


| it; the Great Organ; the Great Drum, and the Officers 





boats to be rowed on the gunwale, by two men, with 


ens’s entire Works; a suflicient description of every 
character introduced in any of his stories; a running 
outline of each of the Novels; a classed list: of Char- 
acters; anda very full General Index. Its fullness, 
accuracy, and systematic arrangement render it in- 
dispensable to every reader of Dickens. 


ll. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


Illustrated. 


juneld 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. ye Beethoven (32.00); of Handel (2.00) ; 


Chopin (31.50); or of Schumann (1.75), 


SPARKLING 


of Streets, Hotels. Public Buildings, and 


STRAW MATTINGS! 


—IN— 





tte whi te, 





Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 


WHITE VESTS, 


THE BEST MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $1, $4.50, $5, $6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKE,R 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Boston, June 15, 1872. 4t juneld 
FOR THE COUNTRY 
—AND— 


SEA-SHORE! 


A large and varied assortment of 


KEROSENE OIL FIXTURES, 


including some very handsome TABLE LAMPS, and 
the justly-celebrated ‘ 


GERMAN STUDENT LAMP 


for Kerosene, Lard and "Sperm Oil.” 
—ALSUO— 


The largest assortment of 


GAS FIXTURES 


to be found in New England. 


S, A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 
FACING THE COMMON. st 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 


WV EEL EEG Sieuoxp mausninis.” 
x ie ges tiaras 
\ ks Is. ere wan = oe 
ee Coase 
C( yA TS ALPACA, 
AND 
594) 058 2. seein Cincuen. 
Marked at Low Prices. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 


190 Washington Street. 
juneld 3t 


BLACK 
GRAY 


FOR THE BEST OF 
SUMMER READING 

Get the lives of the Great Music Masters; 

of Mozart 


$1.75); of Mendelssohn (1.75); of Rossini (31-75); of 


These are no heavy Biographies, 


Invite attention to an unusually extensive assortment but are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 
pe se Mozart's Letters (2 vols, each, 81.75); 
Beethoven's Letters ($2.00) ; 
Mendelssohn's Letters (2 vols., each, $1.75); and 
SEASONABLE FABRICS Reminiscences of Mendelssohn (31.75). 
To have a Jubilee at home, send for 
—IN THEIR— THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE CHO- 


RUS-BOOK. 7 


For a good work on Composition, buy 
BAKER'S THEORETICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkle get 


that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath-School Song 


Book, entitled: 


RUBIES! 
Harry Sanders, Esq. 


By Asa Hull and 
Bs ty) 
The above Books sent, post free, on receipt of retail 
price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
june22 2t 


PRANG’S 
MAP OF BOSTON! 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND RELIABLE MAP OF 
BOSTON ! 


Prang’s Map of Boston is made up from the lates 
and most reliable sources, and Contains all the changes 
and improvements made in the city up to the time of 
its publication. [tis also provided with a Directory 
Places of 


Amusement, thus forming a complete 


STRANGER’S GUIDE TO THE CITY OF BOSTON 


in the most convenient form desirable. 


oS ee eee 25 cents, 


PRICE, 
ede eS aere 50 . 





PRANG’S 
MAP OF BOSTON, 


For Sale Everywhere ! 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 
juneld ot 


SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


10,000 PER MONTH, 





Kensington Edition. 
LYNDON. 


! 

1 vol. vo. $2.00, 

The fourth volume of an entirely new edition of the | 
To include his Novels and | 
arranged, in [2 elegant. large- | 


The most desirable 


great novelists writings. 
Miscellanies. newly 
type. tastefully-bound volumes. 





e*s For sale by all Booksellerss. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, j 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 
june2s BOSTON. | 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


HAND-BOOK 


OF THE 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE, 
And International Musical Festival, 


With Illustrations and Diagrams of the Coliseum, 
Price 25 Cents. 
This Hand-Book gives a sketch of the Jubilee of 


tion of the present Jubilee: a full description of the 
biographical sketches 
of the conductors and soloists; the names of the 
“Bouquet of Artists”; intere-ting facts relative to the 
Foreign and American Bands, the Grand Orchestra; 
the Grand Chorus and the several Choirs included in 


of the Jubilee. 

The Ilustrations present an exterior and several in 
terior views of the Coliseum, with Plan of Seats and 
Ground Plan; and Portraits ofj Madame PEsSCHKA 
LEUTNER, Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, HERR Jo- 
HANN STRAUSS. HERR FRANZ ABT, and Mr. P. 8S. 
GILMORE. 


junezy 124 TREMONT STREET, 1t_ 





) may 


The instantaneous success of this Book is not 


| strange, although i* is having unprecedented sales. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST, 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Is a Work which the reading public have been waiting 


| for with avidity; all sorts and cunditions of men wel- 
| come it heartily as a book to be read. SCHOLARS. 
| THE CLERGY, THE PREss. AND THE PEOPLE, 


read iteagerly, enjoy it thoroughly. praise it sincerely. 


knowisthat TT) SELLS! 


More Agents Wanted. Intelligent men and women 
lucrative employment by taking an 


The point for the Agent to 


obtain 
agency. Full descriptive circulars mailed free. 
liberal terms to canvassers. Apply to 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


junes 4 


CHROMO LI7HOGRAPHS 


—OF THE— 
Great Coliseum. 


The large and elegant half Chromos, giving a bril- 
liant view of the Great Coliseum for the World's Peace 
Jubilee and International Musical Fe-tival, in which 
are excellent portraits of Gens. Grant and Sherman, 
Emperor William of Prussia; Louis Napoleon, de- 
throned Emperor of France; Gov. Washburn, Mayor 
Gaston; Geo. H. Davis, Chairman of the Building 
Committee; Longfellow, Tennyson. Zerrahn, Eich- 
berg. Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips, and 
humerous other distinguished persons, are now pub- 
lished and for sale at the rooms of the 


NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 


109 SUMMER STREET, 


junels BOSTON, MASS. St 


Very | 


ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS : 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,) 


And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 
the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 
show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


apr6é 


‘PARTIES LEAVING TOWN 


For the summer can deposit their vaiuables in the 


FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


Of the undersigned at a moderate charge. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & C0,, 


331 Washington street, corner West street. 
junes 4t 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


AO State 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 

poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. junel 


street, 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 
MASS. 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, 





Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

&e~ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Rooting 
in the market. 6m tebl7 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE. 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
It greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


apré-3m Facrory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTITIERS, 
582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mch23 


FIN E-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engragings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 








apr27 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


KBest in the World. 
ge~ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 


VOSE & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES 
| —ARE THE— 


PUREST IN TONE, 
| THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
| 
| 
| 





THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


| And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
| chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 

Will sell at the lowest prices for ca-h, al-o on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jas. W. Vose, IrnvinG B. VoseE, WILLARD A. Vose. 
3m 


may25 


CoO., 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 

133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H, G, TUCKER. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





—AND— 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THE PEOPLE’S WEEK 
and POPULAR PRICES! 
For the Grand Afternoon Concerts ! 
Parquette (reserved seats)........... seeee- 83 OO 
Gallery (reserved seats)............0..0+++-$3 OO 
Admission (without reserved seuts)........$1 OO 
FOR THE EVENING CONCERTS. 
General Admission....................-$1 OO 
Tickets to all parts of the house for sale at MUSIC 
Hall, and at the COLISEUM, throughout the day. 





Saturday Afternoon, June 30, 


Grand Complimentary Testimonial 


MR. P. S, GILMORE, 


Projector and Advisory Director of the Jubilee. 
Greatest Programme 
OF THE FESTIVAL! 


FIVE MAGNIFICENT MILITARY BANDS! 


The 


1. THE KAISER FRANZ GRENADIER 
BAND, Herr H. SARO, Leader. 


. THE GARDE REPUBLICAINE BAND, 
M. PAULUS, Leader. 


3. THE GRENADIER GUARDS BAND, 
Mr. DAN GODFREY, Leader. 


4. THE NEW YORK NINTH REGIMENT 
BAND, Mr. D. L. DOWNING, Leader. 


5. GILMORE’S BAND, P. 38. GILMORE, 
Leader. 
Madame PESCHHKA-LEUTNER, 
Madame ERMINIA RUDERSDORFYF, 


THE JUBILEE WALTZ, composed expressly 
for the occasion, and dedicated to Mr. P. 5. GIL- 
MORE, by JOHANN STRAUSS, 


The Splendid “ Bouquet of Artists,” 
The Grand Orchestra, 
The Great Chorus. 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, with all its 
great effects, with Mrs. JULIA HOUSTON WEST 
in the Solo. 


THE ANVIL CHORUS, with Chorus, Organ, Or- 
chestra, Military Bands and Cannon. 


DETAILED PROGRAMME, 
PART I. 

1. Hymn. “From Greenland’s Icey Mountains,” Dr. 
Lowell Mason. 

2. Overture. “Stradella,” Flotow. 
P. 3S. Gilmore, Leader. 

3. Grand Selection. Madame Peschka-Leutner. 

4. Overture. “ Athalie,” Mendelssohn. Band of 
Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment. Herr H. Saro, 
Leader. 

5. Anvil chorus from *Trovatore,” Verdi. {By gen- 
eral desire.]| Chorus, Organ, and Orchestra, with An- 
vil, Bell and Cannon accompaniment. 
+6. Grand Concert Waltz. * Jubilee.” Strauss. |Com- 
posed especially for the occasion, and dedicated to 
Mr. PS. Gilmore.| Conducted by the author, Herr 
Johann Strauss. 

7. Inflammatus. “Stabat Mater,” Rossini. 
sire.| Madame Erminia Rudersdort!, With 
Chorus, Organ, and Orchestra. 

PART Il. 

1. Four-part Song, Farewell to the Forest,” Men- 
delssohn. Chorus (unaccompanied.) 

2. Sextette from Lucia,” (Chi ma ferna,) Donizetti. 
Bouquet of Artists, with orchestral accompaniment. 

3. Andante and Marche Nuptiale. * Lohengrin,” 
Wagner. Band of le Garde Republicaine, M. Paulus, 
Leadey. 

4. “Star Spangled Banner,’ Key. Solo in third 
verse by Mrs. Julia Houston West. Chorus, Organ, 
and Orchestra, With Cannon Accompaniment. 

5. Grand Potpourri of Lrish Melodies. Arranged 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey. Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, Leader. 

6. Marche Militaire. «The Inman Line,” Warren. 
Orchestra. 


te 


Gilmore’s band. 


| By de- 
Full 





SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 29, 
Second Evening Concert, 
—BY THE— 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
Mr. DAN GODFREY, Leader. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 1, at 3 o’clock, 


It is contidently expected, will be honored by the 
presence of the 


IRISH BAND, 


Under the leadership of the accomplished musician, 
MR. THOMAS CLEMENTS, 





ON MONDAY EVENING, JULY 1, 


GRAND COMPLIMENTARY BALL 


In Honor of the Chorus of the Jubilee. 
TICKETS ADMITTING 

A Gentleman and Lady..........++ eadten ce vale $3 00 
Each Additional Lady............. inmden wae $1 00 
Will be ready on SATURDAY morning, and for sale 
at the MUSIC HALL, the COLISEUM, the several 
MUSIC STORES, and by the MANAGERS OF THE 
CHORUS. 

This Ball will be conducted on the same general 
principles as that so successful on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and is designed to express the regard of the 
Executive Committee for the services of the GRAND 
CHORUS. 


On TUESDAY, July 2. and WEDNESDAY July 3, 
AFTERNOONS, 


GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS, 


In which the Distinguished ‘Artists, Foreign Bands, 
and Grand Chorus will participate. 

ON TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
GRAND FOREIGN AND AMERICAN BAND 
CONCERTS, 

during which the finest compositions of the masters 
will be presented. 


Close of the International Festival ! 


FOURTH OF JULY. 
GRAND NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY PERFORM- 
ANCES. 

FOUR GRAND CONCERTS. 

(1) From 9 to 12 o'clock, 

tors 2to 4 o'clock, 

(3) ba 6 to o’cloek, 

@E* 9 to 12 o'clock, 
the last a GRAND PROMENADE and DANCE FES- 
TIVAL. 
The music for this day will be of the highest char- 
acter, and it is purposed to close this magnificent se- 
ries of Concerts with the highest éolat. 


= 


Zz 





{Full particulars will be given in the daily papers.| 





Per order of the Executive Committee. 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
junez) It 


MINERAL WATERS, 
GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 





Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 
Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 
Star, 


Columbian. 
For gale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. 
june29 st 





"OTICE IS HEREEBY GIVEN that the 
re subscriber has been duly appointed Adiminis- 
trator of the estate of CATHERINE M. POOLE, late 
of Washington, in the State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by giv- 
ing bonds as the law directs. All persons having de- 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required 
to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted w said 
estate are called upon to make payment to 

CORNELIUs COOLEDGE, Adminstrator, 
At Office of THomas F. CURRLER, 33 School st. 
Boston, June 10, 1*72. june29-3t 





Wes CARDS. —Hermann’s magic 

cards.—The cards are changeable, and enable 
a person to perfurm wonderfal tricks, changes and 
metamorphuses. Hermann’s greatest trick. Sent 
free for only 25 cents, Address Hunter & Co., Hins- 
dale, N. H, 
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“WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 





_ ENTERTAINMENTS. __ 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY.....  « sia 





.... Proprietor. 





Continued Success of 
G. Le. FOX’S 


HUMPTY] DUMPTY TROUPE, 


Houses crowded nightly to witness the performance 
of the Finest Combination in the United States. 


MONDAY EVENING, July 1, 
Reiippearance of 
MON. and MME. MARTENS 
in their 
DUET OF THE CATs. 
The Wilson’s—The Hiralfy's—The Casselli’s 

Venus and Adonis, 

All the]Specialities. me 


Matinee on July 4th. 
aa No advance in prices. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30. Overture at 2 and 8. 


Closing Days of the World's Peace 
Jubilee ! 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 


THE GILMORE DAY ! 


Tickets now ready at the MUSIC HALL, COLI- 
(SEUM and HOTELS. 








Parquet (reserved S8@AtS).....ccccecececcecees $3 00 
Gallery (reserved seats)... 22... eeeeeeeeeeeees $2 00 
Admission (without reserved seat)........... 31 00 





BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Booru........0+-+---.»Lessee and Manager. 


THE VOKES! 


Last Performances of the “‘BELLES OF 
THE KITCHEN.” 


To-day and evening, the inimitable VOKES FAMI- 
ly in their laughter-provoking illustrations of HIGH 
LIFE BELOW STAIRS. The Farce of THE LOT- 
TERY TICKET, by J. L. Hall and Company, and the 
Illuminated Fountain at every entertainment. 

NExT WEEK.—The original sketch called **The 
Wrong Man in the Right Place.” Churacters 
by the VOKES FAMILY; and appearance of Miss 
JENNIE LEE and others in a pleasing selection. 


Closing Days of the World's Peace 
Jubilee ! 
SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 


THE GILMORE DAY! 


Tickets now ready at the MUSIC HALL, COLI- 
SEUM and HOTELS. 








ST. JAMES. 


WH. RBA cciigccie seeeee. Lessee, 





The Success of the Season. 


1776 GRAND MATINEE! 18723 


JULY 4, at2 P.M. 


BERTHA, 
The Sewing-Machine Girl. 
Every Evening and Saturday, Matinee. 
FRIDAY EVENING, July 5. 


Benefit of Miss Ada Harland. 


Closing Days of the World's Peace 
Jubilee ! 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 


THE GILMORE DAY ! 


Tickets now ready at the MUSIC HALL, COLI- 
SEUMand HOTELS. 


Parquet (reserved s@ats)........eee eee eee ee 33 00 
Gallery (reserved s@ats). 0.2... ccc ee eee e eee nee a2 00 
Admission (without reserved seat)...,....-- gl 00 








SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURES OF 


pe 1 = NAT 
JERUSALEM 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
On view day and evening at 146 Tremont street. 
Tickets 25 cents. Season tickets 31. 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 
june29 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE, 


This magnificent picture by Thomas Moran is on ex- 
hibition for a short time at our Gallery, 127 ‘Cre- 
mont Street. 
Tickets 25 cents. 
ELLIOT, BLAHESLEE & NOYES. 
June29 





FANS! FANS!! 
FROM AUCTION. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Ee 2S 
IN BOSTON. 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS! 


At the Lowest Prices. 


F, A. GREEN, 

521 Washington Street. 
junelS . 6t 
CHOICE! 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 





meh2 tf 
BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS. 

Tolles’s Improved Telescopes, 

Tolles’s Large Microscope, 

Tolles'’s Student's Microscope, 


Tolles’s Pocket Clinical Microscope, 
Murray & Heath's Séaside Microscope. 


Second Hand Microscopes. 


By Smith & Beck, Zenbmayer, 
other makers. 





Oberhauser, and 
FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES STODDER. 
66 Milk Street. 


3t (ROOM NO. IL.) june22. 


DIAMONDS. 
DIAMONDS ! 


PER STEAMER FECLA. 
THIS WEEK RECEIVED, 
A LARGE INVOICE OF DIAMONDS, 
Being Gems of rare quality and Specimens as to Cut- 
ting and Material. 
These Stones are the selections of a partner with 
unusual advantages during along absence abroad, 
and of a quality that now are seldom found in any 
market. The invoice includes 
EXACTLY MATCHED PAIRS, 
AND ALSO LARGE 


STONES FOR SOLITAIRES. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 
321 Washington Street, 


june22 Corner West Street. 2¢ 





es IMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—SUFFOLK, 88S.— PROBATE CouRT. — To 
the heirs-at-law, nextof kin, and all other persons in- 
terested in th. Estate of JONATHAN HEAKSEY, 
late of Boston, in said County, yeoman, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas a certain instrument purporting 
tw be the last will and testament of said deceased has 
been presented to said Court, for probate, by THOMAS 
VANNEVAR, of said Boston, U. 5. Gauger, who prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named. You are hereby cited to ap- 
‘ar ata Probate Court to be held at said Boston, on 
ONDAY. the tifth day of Augu-t, next, at ten o’clock 
im the forenvon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the Commonwealth, printed at 
said Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least. before said Court. 

Witness, ISAAC AMES, Esquire, Judge of said Court, 
this eleventh day of June, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two. 





junel5 3t \P. RK. GUINEY, Register, 
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MISCELLANY. 


CHANCE is an unseen cause. 

Seraphim: Love. Cherubim: Knowledge. 

The heart may be sad though the eye is not 
wet the storm of life be about thee, oh! let it 
not be above thee. : 

The Chinese proverb says the rich man is a 
pig encumbered with fat. 

Who entertains us with the failings of others 
will amuse them with ours. 

If the hand of charity open not thy mouth, 
let the finger of silence rest upon thy lip. 

I am the cloud that gives the shower; let men 
thank the Being above the clouds that gives the 
means. 

I would rather soar like the eagle and be lost 
among the stars than grovel in the earth with 
things that perish. 

— From “The Philosophy of Evil.” 


Tue Lavcuine PutLosopHEeR.—(By Geofge 
Cooper. )— 

I know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 

I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan; 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks, 
His laugh is something grand ; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks, 
Like waves on snowy sand. 

He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done ; 

The school-room for a joke he takes, 
His lessons are but fun. 


Nv matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry ; 

He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout and mope and sigh. 

He’s plump and round—he once was slim; 
I have not told you half; 

I soon expect to hear of him— 
Exploded in a laugh! 


Hor Sprincs.—It is natural to suppose that 
the warm water which gushes from the earth in 
copious supply would be turned to some practi- 
cal account, and that baths might be constructed 
in the vicinity of, or over, these outlets, or that 
the water might be used for heating buildings. 
There are numerous celebrated bathing estab- 
lishments in Italy, France, Germany, and other 
countries, where the waters are heated by in- 
ternal volcanic fires, and many of these thermal 
springs have been used for bathing purposes 
from the earliest times. ‘There is a celebrated 
hot spring at Baiw, near Naples, much fre- 
quented by the ancient Romans, the waters of 
which are hot enough to cook eggs, and other 
food substances. We well remember the terri- 
ble perspiration into which we were thrown sev- 
eral years ago while attempting to explore the 
cave in the rock in which this spring is found. 
The air was like that of an oven, and the 
blinding, scalding clouds of steam rendered a 
prolonged stay in the cave impossible. In the 
province of Auvergne, in France, there is a 
small town, Eaux Chaudes, in which all the 
houses are warmed during the winter months 
by hot spring-weter conducted through them in 
pipes. There are several towns in our own 
country which are lighted by the carburetted hy- 
drogen gas which flows spontaneously from the 
earth; and there is good reason for believing 
that in these localities water sufficiently warm 
for heating the dwellings might be readily ob- 
tained by boring at no great depth. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that there are localities 
in this and other countries where it is possible 
to obtain from water and gas-springs sufficient 
material to light and warm buildings, and also 
sufficient mechanical power to work machinery 
effectively. ‘The surprising capabilities of moth- 
er earth are as yet but imperfectly understood, 
but in process of time, as our needs increase 
and more knowledge is obtained of hiddcen re- 
sources, we shall be able to avail ourselves of 
many salutary agents of which we have not the 
slightest conception at present.—Dr. Nichols’s 
Fireside Science. 

Tue Quaker Meeting — 1688. — (By John 
G. Whittier. )— 

Fair First Day mornings, steeped in summer 
calin, 

Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland 
balm, 

Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm 

To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 

Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 

A golden thread of music, with no peal 

Of bells to call them to the house of praise. 

The scattered settlers through green forest ways, 

Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 

The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 

Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, 

Seek the Great Spirit’s house to talk with him. 

There through the gathered stillness, multiplied 

And made intense by sympathy, outside 

The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 

A-swing upon hiselm. A faint perfume 

Breathed through the open windows of the 
room, 

From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 

Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 

Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame— 

Proud of the crayped ears meant to be their 
shame. 

Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 

In Indian isles; pale women, who had bled 

Under the hangman's lash and bravely said 

God's message through their prison’s iron bars ; 

And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with 
scars 

From every stricken field of England's wars. 

Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 

Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 

On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 

Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 

Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 

Baptizin, in one tender thought the whole. 

When shaken hands announced the meeting 
o'er, 

The friendly group still lingered near the door, 

Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 

Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 

Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 

Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet de- 
layed. 

And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 

Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 

Seemed, like God's new creation, very good. 

And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 

Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 

Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 

At his hushed footstep on the mossy sod; 

And whereso’er the good man looked or trod 

He felt the peace of nature and of God. 

—From The Germantown Pilgrim,” an un- 

published poem. 


“Gop Save rue King.” — If, in a former 
communication, | had said, **This is ‘a’ tradi- 
tion of God Save the King,” instead of ‘the 
tradition,” it would have been more accurate. 
It was literally a tradition uttered just once in 
my hearing more than forty years ago by a good 
talker whose life began under George the Sec- 
ond’s reign, and who was indebted more to con- 
temporary ‘‘gossip” than to polished periods of 
history tor his account, which well adapts itself 
to the events of George the Second’s reign. The 
words that have ever formed the first line, 

“God save great George our King” 
(not ‘great James, great Charles, great Crom- 
well, great William and Mary, nor great Anne 
our Queen), seems to indicate that in its adap- 


under the walls of Jerusalem. Its claim as 
a French national air grows out of the inci- 
dent that the baby of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, while rocked in the cradle, opened 
his eyes when his nurse, in singing ‘‘ Mal- 
brook,” uttered the name of the great general. 
The queen heard of this and sung Malbrook, 
and everybody sung it after her. The poor 
King Louis XVI. quavered it, and the trades 
people took it up. When Napoleon came into 
power he heard of this, and roared out 
‘‘Malbrook’s gone over the water,” 

whenever he got into the saddle to start on a 
fresh campaign.—H. K. O. in Salem Gazette. 


James Gorpon Bennetr’s WeEDDING.—The 
intended marriage of Mr. Bennett was an- 
nounced in his paper June Ist, 1840, in this ab- 
surd manner :— 

To the Readers of the Herald—Declaration of 
Love—Caught at Last—Going to be Married 
—New Movement in Civilization. 

I am going to be married in a few days. The 
weather is so beautiful, times are getting so good, 
the prospects of political and moral reform so 
auspicious, that I cannot resist the divine instinct 
of honest nature any longer; so I am going to 
be married to one of the most splendid women 
in intellect, in heart, in soul, in property, in 
person, in manner, that I have yet seen dur- 
ing my interesting pilgrimage through human 
life. I cannot stop in my career. I must 
fulfill that awful destiny which the Almighty 
Father has written against my name, in 
the broad letters of life, against the wall of 
heaven. I must give the world a pattern of 
happy wedded life, with all the charities that 
spring from a nuptial love. 

In a few days I shall be married, according to 
the most holy rites of the most holy Christian 
church, to one of the most remarkanle, accom- 
plished and beautiful young women of the age. 
She possesses a fortune. I sought and found a 
fortune—a large fortune. She has no Stoning- 
ton shares or Manhattan stock, but in purity 
and uprightness she is worth half a million of 
pure coin. Can any swindling bank show as 
much? In good sense and elegance another 
half million; in soul, in mind and beauty mil- 
lions on millions, equal to the whole specie of 
all the rotten banks in the world. 

Happily the patronage of the public to the 

Herald is nearly $25,000 per annum, equal to a 
president’s salary. But property in the world’s 
goods was never my object. 
good, usefulness in my day and generation; the 
religious associations of female excellence; the 
progress of true industry—these have been my 
dreams by night and my desire by day. In the 
new and holy condition into which I am about 
to enter, and to enter with the same reverential 
feelings as I would heaven itself, [ anticipate 
some signal change in my feelings, in my views, 
in my purposes, in my pursuits. What they 
may be I know not—time alone can tell. 
My ardent desire has been through me to 
reach the highest order of human excellence by 
the shortest possible cut. Associated night and 
day, in sickness and in health, in war and in 
peace, with a woman of the highest order of 
excellence, must produce some curious results 
in my heart and feelings, and those results the 
future must develop in due time in the columns 
of the Herald. Meanwhile, I return my heart- 
felt thanks for the enthusiastic patronage of the 
public both in Europe and America. The holy 
estate of wedlock will only increase my desire 
to be still more useful. God Almighty bless 
you all. JamMEs GorpON BENNETT. 

In the postscript of this announcement Mr. 
Bennett gives notice that he shall have no time 
to waste upon the editors who attack him 
“until after the marriage and the honeymoon.” 
On the 8th of June, 1840, the marriage was an- 
nounced at the head of the editorial columns of 
the Herald as follows :— 

On Saturday afternoon, the 5th inst., by the 
Rev. Dr. Powers, at St. Peter’s Catholic church, 
in Barclay street, James Gordon Bennett, pro- 
prietor and editor of the New York Hertld, to 
Henrietta Agnes Cream. What may be the ef- 
fect of this event on the great newspaper con- 
test now waging in New York time alone can 
tell. 


Funx.—This is the way a Chicago paper cele- 
brates the march of civilization in that city :— 
‘‘Desolation continues to reign, 
But Cupid keeps up his fire: 
There have been 359 
Marriages since the fire. 

In another place it says: ‘*There have been 
417 babies published in this city since the fire— 
311 of them females. Hail to the New She- 
cargo!” 

The rector of Wootton Basset was the happy 
husband of a wife very lady-like and very love- 
ly, but very deaf. There was a dinner-party at 
the rector’s; the ladies had arisen and gone to 
the drawing-room. A Mr. Hare, one of the 
gentlemen, followed them before his compan- 
ions, and chancing to enter the room very quiet- 
ly—as a hare may be supposed to step—a lady, 
behind whom he stood and whom he had enter- 
tained during dinner, observed to the rector’s 
deaf and lady-like wife (not knowing, of course, 
who was behind her): ‘‘What a very agreeable 
man Mr. Hare is.” The hostess thought it was 
her room and not her company she heard 
praised, so she answered: ‘Yes; and so warm 
and comfortable of a winter’s night.” 

When the celebrated ‘‘Copenhagen Jackson” 
was British minister in this country he resided 
in New York, and occupied a house in Broad- 
way. Neil McKinnon, a wag, one night at a 
late hour, in company with a bevy of convivial 
companions, while passing the house, noticed 
that it was brilliantly illuminated, and that sev- 
eral carriages were at the door. ‘‘Halloa!” 
said our wag, ‘‘what’s going on at Jackson's?” 
One of the party remarked that Jackson had a 
party that evening. ‘*What!” exclaimed Neil, 
“Jackson have a party and I not invited? I 
must see to that!” So stepping up to the door, 
he gave a ring which soon brought the servant. 
‘‘T want to see the British minister,” said Neil. 
“You must call at some other time,” said the 
servant, ‘‘for he is now engaged at a game of 
whist, and must not be disturbed.” ‘*Don’t 
talk to me in that way,” said Neil, “‘but go di- 
rectly and tell the British minister that I must 
see him immediately on especial business.” 
The servant obeyed, and delivered his message 
in so impressive a style as to bring Mr. Jackson 
to the door forthwith. ‘*Well,” said Mr. Jack- 
son, ‘‘what can be your business at this time of 
night which is so very urgent?” ‘‘Are you 
Mr. Jackson?” ‘Yes, sir, Lam Mr. Jackson.” 
“The British minister?” ‘Yes, sir.” “You 
have a party here to-night, I perceive, Mr. 
Jackson?” ‘Yes, sir, I have a party.” ‘A 
large party, I presume?” ‘‘Yes, sir, a large 
party.” ‘**Playing cards, I understand?” “Yes, 
sir, playing cards,” ‘QO, well,” said Neil, ‘tas 
I was passing I merely called to inquire what's 
trumps?” 

Why the Old Rooster wouldn't Die.— 

Listen, my boy, and you shall know 

A thing that happened a long time ago, 

When I was a boy not as large as you, 

And the youngest of all the children, too; 

I laugh even now as I think it o’er, 

And the more I think, I laugh the more. 

“Twas the chilly eve of an autumn day, 

We were all in the kitchen cheery and gay, 

The fire burned bright on the old brick hearth, 

And its cheerful light gave zest to our mirth; 

My eldest sister, addressing me, 

‘*To-morrow's Thanksgiving, you know,” said 

she; 

‘We must kill the chickens to-night, you see; 

Now light the lantern and come with me, 

I will wring their necks until they are dead, 

And have them all dressed ere we go to bed.” 

So the huge old lantern, made of tin, 

Punched full of holes and a candle within, 

Put in its appearance in shorter time 


” 





tation, at least, it was an occasional hymn written 
in honor of the latter and glorious days of the 
second George, after Pitt had taken the helm. | 
The tune may have been composed by Dr. John | 
Bull; but, if still more ancient than he, it would | 
only have shared the fate of other popular na- | 
tional hymns of which a few examples come to | 
the memory. 
‘Scots wha’ hae with Wallace bled,” 

the Scottish national hymn, was written by | 
Burns 1) years after the nationality of Scot- | 
land had been merged in the United Kingdom, 
and nearly 500 years after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, but it was adapted by Burns to the tune of | 
‘Heigh ! tata! cacti! tutti! !” traditionally said | 
to have been played by the Scotch bag-pipers at | 
that battle. 

“Yankee Doodle” is found to be a familiar 
old Spanish tune. 

**Malbrook,” which Mr. Gilmore with good 
taste sometimes substitutes in his medley of na- 
tional airs for the bloody and hateful Marseil- 
laise, is said by some to have been written in| 
1709 after the battle of Malplaquet, in which the | 
Duke of Marlborough was supposed by the 
French to have been killed; by others more | 
grave and historical it is said to have followed 
Marlborough’s death in 1722; and Chateaubri- 
and believes Malbrook is the same air which | 
the Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon sung | 


Than it takes to make this jingling rhyme. 

We started off, and the way I led, 

For a raid on the chickens under the shed. 

A pile of roots filled the open space, 

Thus making a splendid roosting-place ; 

And a motley tribe of domestic fowls 

Sat perched there as grave and demure as 
owls. 

My sister, unused to sights of blood, 

And, pale with excitement, trembling stood; 

But, summoning courage, she laid her plans 

And seized the old rooster with both her 
hands, 

And, with triumph written all over her face, 

Her victim bore to the open space. 

Then she wrung and wrought with might and 
main, 

And wrung and twisted and wrung again, 

Till, sure the spark of life had fled, 

She threw him down on the ground for dead. 

But the rooster would not consent to die 

And be made-up into chicken pie, 

So he sprang away with cackle and bound 

Almost as soon as he touched the ground, 

And hiding away from the candle’s light, 

Escaped the slaughter of that dark night. 

My sister, thus brought to a sudden stand, 

And looking at what she held in her hand, 

Soon saw why the rooster was not dead— 


Fame, public jected me twice, but I thought she’d change her 


The Plot Against Hawley. 
CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE PLOT ORIGINATED. 


Near noon, the 5th of September, 1852, a man 
laboring under great excitement was walking 
hurriedly up Broadway, New York. His fea- 
tures were flushed and convulsed, his glances 
wild and restless, his whole mien indicative of 
keen anguish. 

Turning to the right into Bleecker street, he 
soon reached a plain three-story and basement 
brick house, to which he gave himself admit- 
tance. 

‘¢Are you there, Ruth ?” he called from the hall. 

A step was heard overhead, followed by the 
rustling of a dress, and a young lady descended 
the front stairs. Despite several points of 
marked contrast, there was a family likeness 
about the couple that proclaimed them to be 
brother and sister. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Luke?” cried the 
latter, starting at sight of the disturbed counte- 
nance that met her view. ‘‘Are you ill?” 

“I’ve just received bad news,” replied the 
brother, leading the way into the parlor, ‘‘news 
which has given me a terrible shock.” 

“Shocked? You! What has happened?” 

“In a word, Clara Aymar is married !” 

‘“‘Married!” echoed the sister, recoiling. 
“Clara Aymar married! Is it possible?” 

“Yes, married! the girl I’ve been laying siege 
to for years past—the only girl I ever cared a 
pin for. Imagine the shock this event gives me. 
I’m nearly crazy.” 

‘*Then you really loved her?” 

“Loved her! I must have worshipped her, 
or else this thing would not have so completely 
upset me.” 

“Oh, as to that, the loss of a thing always 
gives us an exaggerated notion of its value,” 
said the sister philosophically, as she sank lan- 
guidly into an easy chair, and smoothed out a 
fold in her showy morning robe. ‘‘You are 
simply shocked, as you say. But by to-morrow 
you will laugh at the whole matter.” 

“T)on’t, Ruth!” implored the brother, sinking 
heavily into the nearest chair. ‘‘Clara Aymar 
is more to me than my life. My love for her is 
a delirium! It’s no such passing fancy as you 
suppose, but an everlasting passion—a rage— 
a flood of molten lava! And I’ve counted all 
aloug upon marrying her. True, she has re- 


mind—” 

“She was in no way committed to you!” 
‘No, of course not. She has never given me 
any encouragement. But I am none the less 
surprised. I supposed that everything was fa- 
vorable enough to my wishes. I knew that she 
was still young to marry—an orphan—without 
money and without friends—presumably without 
suitors; and I flattered myself that she couldn’t 
always remain insensible to my attentions.” 
“You reasoned wisely enough, of course, 
Luke; but reason never decides these matters,” 
declared the sister, with a sort of contemptuous 
compassion, ‘‘A whim—a chance meeting—a 
smile or a word—a moment’s weakness—any 
trifle—these are the things by which marriages 
are brought about. But who isthe bridegroom ?” 

“‘Ah! that’s a point that will touch you a little, 
I think. Can’t you guess who he is?” 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“Well, then, he’s Will Hawley.” 

The sister sprang abruptly to her feet, clasp- 
ing both hands to her heart. The changing 
colors of her brother, his agitation, his anguish, 
all passed to her own features. 

‘Will Hawley?” she gasped. ‘Oh, you don’t 
mean it, Luke!” 

“But I do, though. It’s God’s truth. 
Aymar and Will Hawley are husband and wife. 

A heavy fall succeeded. The sister had 
fainted. She lay upon the floor as one dead. 

“Did she think that much of Hawley ?” mut- 
tered the brother, astonished. ‘I didn’t sup- 
pose—” 

He hastened to bring a pitcher of water and 
bathe the white features, and then set himself to 
chafing the clenched hands. 

Capt. Luke Pedder was twenty-seven years of 
age, with an originally light complexion, which 
had reddened with generous living and bronzed 
with exposure to wind and sun. His form was 
of the average size and height, and his features 
of the most ordinary type. He was singularly 
selfish and unscrupulous, but of gentlemanly 
manners, being well educated and used to good 
society. His ability as a navigator was fair for 
a@ man of his age and experience, but he owed 
his position as commander of a fine Australian 
clipper more to respect for his late father and 
to sympathizing favor than to his own merits. 

Miss Ruth Pedder was two years younger 
than her brother, and consequently twenty-five 
years of age, although she owned to only twenty. 
She was tall, thin, and a little inclined in her 
outlines, as in her temper, to angularity. She 
was not particularly bright, but she was bold 
and unscrupulous, and possessed a fierce energy 
which was capable of compensating in any 
emergency for lack of genius. 

The father of the couple had been a promi- 
nent ship-owner and merchant. But in his lat- 
ter days the senior Pedder had been unfortunate, 
and had finally been broken up completely—a re- 
sult hastened, it was whispered, by the wild ways 
and financial irregularities of his son. The old 
man’s failure had soon been followed by his 
death, and already—for such is fame !—he was 
generally forgotten. 

‘‘How odd it is!” ejaculated Capt. Pedder, as 
he rubbed his sister’s cold hands. ‘She madly 
in love with Will Hawley, and J crazy after 
Clara Aymar! And now Will and Clara are 
married, and Ruth and I are left out in the cold.” 

Under the vigorous treatment he had adopted 
Miss Pedder soon recovered her senses. 

‘‘Are you sure they’re married?” she de- 
manded. 

‘‘Perfectly. I learned the fact half an hour 
since from Hawley’s commander—Capt. Greggs, 
you know. Captain Greggs was at the wedding. 
It took place last Friday evening—the very 
evening after Hawley’s return from his last voy- 
age to Rio. It was a quiet affair. Only a few 
friends were invited. But let me ask you a 
question. Did Hawley ever propose to you ?” 

“No. But I expected that he would soon do 
so. He has been here often enough—” 

“Yes, he came several times to ask me for a 
berth in my clipper. I promised to think of him 
at the first opening, and I really meant to help 
him, for I knew in a general way that you liked 
him.” 

‘I thought he'd realize that you could be of 
service to him,” explained Miss Pedder. ‘‘I 
thought he'd remember that mother left me this 
house and a few thousand dollars to do as I 
pleased with. I was conscious, too, that I pos- 
sessed a fair share of personal attractions. And 
as I supposed him to be entirely heart-free I 
took it for granted that I should get him. His 
attentions seemed marked enough—” 

“He treated you politely, of course,” inter- 
rupted Pedder, ‘‘and he couldn’t have well done 
less, after asking me to befriend him. But he 
never made any formal declaration ?” 

**No, he didn't. As mate of a Rio ship he 
was away seven-eighths of the time, and I didn’t 
expect a regular courtship. But I took it for 
granted—” 

Pedder made an impatient gesture. 

“We've deceived ourselves,” he muttered. 
“We've been carried away by our feelings. The 
girl’s rejection of me was really intended to be 
final, and Hawley’s visits here were merely vis- 
its of business and friendship. But why Clara 
should prefer Hawley to me I can’t imagine,” 
added Pedder, drawing himself up haughtily. 
**Hawley has neither name, nor money, nor po- 
sition!" 

*‘Nor can I see why Hawley should prefer 
Clara Aymar to me!” said Miss Pedder, as she 
glanced at her reflection in one of the long mir- 
rors near her. ‘‘She’s a hired attendant, or 
something of that kind—the creature.” 

“Td no idea that you thought so much of 
Hawley,” observed the brother, as he strove to 
calm his painful emotions. 
Miss Pedder moaned. 
tears. 

“TI thought allthe world of him,” she mur- 
mured. 

A long silence fell between the couple. 
“Well, well, they're husband and wife,” at 
length muttered Pedder, hoarsely. ‘‘And this, 
I suppose, is all there is to be said.” 

Miss Pedder compressed her lips until they 
bled, staring at her brother with a fixedness 
amounting to ferocity. 

‘‘No! no!” she breathed fiercely. ‘*The mat- 
ter shall not end here. That marriage—that 
abominable marriage—” 

She clutched at her heart again, as if suffo- 
cating. 

Pedder opened his eyes widely. 

‘‘Why, what can we do?” he queried. ‘You 
wouldn't have me murder Hawley, I suppose.” 
That wouldn't make him your husband. ‘And, 
on the other hand, it wouldn't do me any good 
if you were to kill Clara Aymar.” 

‘*But there is a way, Luke, of undoing that 
marriage.” 

Pedder started towards his sister as if elec- 


Clara 


” 


Her eyes filled with 





She had wrung off his tail instead of his head! 


“Do you mean it?” he demanded. 

“T mean it, and I swear it! TI’ll never con- 
sent to that girl’s having Hawley! I'll dig a 
gulf between them as broad as the ocean! I'll 
undo that marriage, or die!” 

“Softly! Where is Kate?” 

He referred to their single servant. 

‘‘She’s out for the day,” answered Miss Ped- 
der, arising and planting herself in a chair. 
‘There was little todo, you know, as I did not 
expect you home until dinner.” 

‘‘Then no one will hear us.” 

He drew a chair nearer to that of his sister 
and sat down beside her. 

‘‘What’s your idea?” he asked in a whisper. 

‘‘My idea is to separate them; to turn their 
love to hate; to dig a pit beneath their feet that 
will remain open forever.” 

‘‘But how?” 

“Will Hawley is poor, isn’t he?” 

“Certainly; there is no mistake about that. 

His mother was a helpless invalid for the last 
ten years of her life, and Will insisted on her 
using for her comfort every penny he earned. 
It husn’t been six months since he was relieved’ 
of that burden. He’s poor, therefore, as you 
say—poor as Job’s turkey !” 
‘-Then he'll have to leave his darling Clara,” 
sneered Miss Pedder, venomously. ‘‘He’ll have 
to absent himself from his deary in order to 
earn their mutual bread and butter. In short, 
he'll have to go to sea again.” 

“Well, yes; I suppose he will,” assented 
Pedder. ‘‘He can get better wages at sea than 
elsewhere. He'll sail again soon, no doubt.” 
“T thought as much. And the sea is full of 
terrible dangers! When do you sail again for 
Australia ?” 

“In about two weeks—possibly in ten days, 
as the ship’s filling up rapidly.” 

‘Hawley is thoroughly competent to be your 
first mate ?” 

Pedder looked wonderingly at his sister a mo- 
ment, and then answered : 

“Of course. I know of no better man for the 
post.” 

“He must be your first mate, then. You 
have influence enough with your owners, I hope, 
to turn out the present incumbent ?” 

‘‘Why, the post is already vacant. Mr. Jar- 
ding—you have seen him— Mr. Jarding has just 
been called home snddenly to Ohio, on account 
of his father’s illness—” 

“Good! That's fortunate. You must recom- 
mend Hawley for the vacant place to your own- 
ers, and get them to engage him. The thing 
can be done ?” 

‘“‘Without the least doubt. It was understood, 
you know, as I just now remarked, that I was 
to help Hawley at the first opportunity. We'll 
accordingly suppose that he sails with me as 
first mate the next voyage. What then?” 
‘You must leave him—not déad, but a_pris- 
oner—on some desert island between here and 
Australia !” 

Pedder looked his astonishment. 

“If it can be done,” he said, after a pause, 
“what next ?” 

‘You mist come back and report ‘that he is 
dead, furnishing full details and good proofs. 
Those details and proofs will not be difficult to 
manufacture. Then you must be all kindness 
and sympathy to the young widow, as she will 
suppose herself to be, and in less than a year 
thereafter she will be your wife.” 

“Oh, if this thing were possible!” sighed 
Pedder, beginning to look relieved. 

‘Possible. It’s as simple as kissing. And 
the moment you are married to Clara I will 
take a trip to Australiafor my health, and, natu- 
rally enough, stumble upon the very island 
where you have left Hawley; effect his rescue ; 
tell him his wife is dead; condole and sympa- 
thize with him like an angel; and conclude the 
whole comedy by becoming his wife and settling 
in Australia. You'll thus have your Clara on 
this side of the o ean, and I shall be happy with 
Hawley on the other.” 

She was smiling now, with every sign of an- 
ticipated triumph. 

As to Pedder, he twisted nervously in his 
chair, scarcely venturing to breathe. 

‘‘There’s just one difficulty,” he muttered— 
“that of getting Hawley on the desert island 
without his suspecting anything.” 

“It can be done,” and the lips of Miss Pedder 
came together like the jaws of avice. ‘‘There’s 
no difficulty about finding a suitable island ?” 

‘Not the least. I saw the island in my mind’s 
eye the moment yor uttered the word, and a 
glorious one it is for our purpose.” 

‘It will be easy for you to get Hawley upon 
it,” suggested Miss Pedder thoughtfully. “If 
it’s near your route, you can call there for wa- 
ter. If it’s out of your way you can be blown 
there by adverse winds, or be drifted there by 
unknown currents, or fetch up there by a mis- 
take in your reckoning or a fault in your chro- 
nometer. And once there, you can have Haw- 
ley seized by some trusty agent, while he is 
ashore upon business, or you can send him 
ashore under some pretence, such as looking 
for a deserter from the ship or for a shipwrecked 
sailor, and then sail away without him—” 

“Say no more,” interrupted Pedder, with wild 
exultation. ‘I see how to manage the affair 
from its beginning to its end.” 

“‘And you now see that we can undo that hate- 
ful marriage ?” 

“Perfectly—perfectly. The affair will re- 
quire a little time and patience, of course, 
and a little expenditure of money, but we are 
sure to triumph. Capital! glorious! What a 
load you have taken from my suul, Ruth! What 
a genius you are!” 

He leaped to his feet and began pacing to and 
fro rapidly, with the most extravagant signs and 
exclamations of joy. 

‘First to get Hawley on his island,” resumed 
Miss Pedder musingly. ‘‘Next for you to mar- 
ry the pretended widow. Then for me to res- 
cue the prisoner and marry him. And _ finally 
for you and me to be happy, you in your way, 
and I in mine—you with Clara in New York, 
and I with Will in Australia. You comprehend 
the whole project clearly ?” 

‘From the first step to the last. 
just one possibility of failure—” 

‘And that one ?” 

‘‘A refusal on Hawley’s part to accept the 
post offered him—a refusal based upon his mar- 
riage.” 

Miss Pedder turned pale at the thought. 

“But he won't refuse,” she soon declared, re- 
covering her equanimity. ‘He has long been 
wanting just such a place. Married or single, 
he can’t neglect his bread and butter.” 

“Well said, Ruth. I think we can count 
upon him. The post he came here to ask me 
for is now vacant, and | will accordingly have 
it offered to him, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

“Exactly. You needn't speak of his mar- 
riage, or seem to know anything about it. You 
can simply offer him the post in question, in 
accordance with the old understanding. And he 
will accept it. He can’t possibly have any sus- 
picion of anything wrong. Outwardly and ap- 
parently we are all on good terms with one 
another, and will remain so. Let the wages of- 
fered him be liberal. Possibly he may object 
to leaving his young bride so soon, but the next 
voyage after this one—”" 

Pedder interrupted the remark by a gesturé of 
impatience. Hewas all eagerness now—all de- 
termination. 

“That next voyage after this one will not 
answer,” he declared. ‘‘Hawley shall accom- 
pany me on my very next trip. To make all 
sure on this point I will have him engaged this 
very day. In fact I will see to this now.” 

He seized his hat and gloves, addressed a few 
words to his sister, and quietly took his depar- 
ture down town. The last glances the couple 
exchanged at the door were full of jubilant 
wickedness. 

The next three or four hours passed slowly to 
Miss Pedder. She was beginning to fear that 
the whole project had miscarried at its very 
commencement, and was fretting herself into a 
fever when Pedder suddenly made his appear- 
ance. One glance at his vivid flushes, at his 
dancing eyes, at his airy manner, was suffi- 
cient. 

**We triumph then?” she cried, throwing her- 
self into his arms for the first time in years. 
“Completely! I saw my owners on the sub- 
ject, and they sent for Hawley. He at first of- 
fered some objections, as was natural, but the 
high wages, the great step upward, the kindly 
interest we all manifested, soon brought him to 
a grateful acceptance !" 

“Splendid!” murmured Miss Pedder, with a 
rippling laugh. ‘‘I knew the think was feasible. 
And so in two weeks more our fond bridegroom 
will be plowing the sea again—” 

“In two weeks more, Ruth? We shall be off 
in six or eight days. The cargo is fairly tumb- 
ling aboard the Flyiag Childers, to say noth- 
ing of a fair list of passengers. The honey- 
moon of our loving doves will be abridged to 
six short days more, you may be certain.” 


CHAPTER I. 


There’s only 


A GREAT STEP TAKEN. 


In the midst of the Antarctic ocean, a little 
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lies a large island named Kerguelen’s Land, or 
—as Capt. Cook called it—the Island of Deso- 
lation. 
It was discovered just a hundred years ago 
(in 1772), by the French naval officer whose 
name it bears. It was uninhabited then, and is 
to-day as deserted as ever. 
The smallest school-boy among our readers 
can find it upon his map of the world about 
midway between the south end of Africa and 
Australia, well up toward the South Pole. 
It is a hundred miles in length by fifty in 
breadth, and is consequently three or four times 
as large as Rhode Island. 
Its coasts are so wild and dangerous that its 
discoverer, during the two expeditions that he 
made to it, did not once bring his ships to an- 
chor in any of its bays and harbors. 
Its shape is very irregular, but something 
like that of an hour-glass, it being nearly cut in 
two by a couple of large bays; but these two 
divisions are unequal in size, the northern 
peninsula being much larger than the south- 
ern. 
Its coast line is wildly broken and jagged, its 
innumerable gulfs being long and narrow, and 
its promontories are correspondingly sharp and 
slender, reaching out into the ocean like fin- 
gers. 
The body of the island indeed resembles 
that of some huge monster of the antediluvian 
world, even as its capes and headlands re- 
semble such a monster's unsightly limbs and 
claws. 
A more terrific solitude than this isle of Des- 
olation does not exist upon our wrecked planet. 
Neither the snows of Himalaya nor the sands 
of Sahara can outvie its terrors. 
No inhabitant is there, not even a savage—no 
house, no tree, no shrub, no fence nor road, no 
field nor garden, no horse, no dog—not even a 
snake or wolf. 
Lone, blasted and barren, it looks like the 
skeleton of a land that has perished. 
It may indeed be that Desolation is the relic 
—the surviving fragment—of a continent that 
went down here countless ages ago, with hosts 
of inhabitants, in some vast convulsion of na- 
ture. 
It has certainly undergone dreadful visita- 
tions: been rent by earthquakes, pulverized 
by frosts, lashed and wasted by fierce tempests. 
Its mountains are only of moderate height, 
but are capped eternally with snow. 
Its vegetation is limited to a few dwarfish 
plants, including some mosses, a species of 
lichen, a coarse grass, a plant resembling a 
small cabbage, and a sort of cress. 
Its winds are raw and piercing, its summers 
cold and frosty, its winters those of the Polar 
Circles. 
The interior of the island is occupied by im- 
mense boggy swamps. where the ground sinks 
at every step. 
The rains in Desolation are almost incessant, 
in their season, and the island is accordingly 
veined with numerous torrents of fresh water, 
some of which have worn out of the solid rock 
tremendous cavities and gullies. The only oth- 
er season than that of the rains is one of almost 
constant snow. 
The fogs of that ghastly region are well wor- 
thy of the rains, being of a cloud-like density, 
and hovering almost continually over the whole 
face of the island. 
The sun of Desolation is usually hidden by 
a canopy of lead-colored clouds, and appears, 
on the rare occasions when it is visible, scarce- 
ly brighter than the moon in other latitudes. As 
to the moon itself, and the stars, the clouds and 
fog rarely permit them to betray their exis- 
tence. 
No fish worthy of note, not even fishes of 
prey, abound in the adjacent waters, by reason, 
perhaps, of their containing poisonous minerals, 
or deadly exhalations from the yolcanic fires be- 
neath them. 
Yet the dark, grim sea inclosing Desolation 
has done something to repair the sterility of the 
island. 
Penguins, ducks, gulls, cormorants, and other 
marine birds are plentiful in some of its har- 
bors. 
Seals also abound. 
Strange and terrible land! 
Not a single human being, so far as is known, 
has ever lived there, save as is now to be re- 
corded in these pages. 
Near the middle of a dull, dismal afternoon, 
some eleven wecks later than the date of the’ 
preceding events, the good ship ‘“‘Flying Chil- 
ders” drew near to the island of Desolation, 
shaping her course toward its northernmost 
bay, called by Captain Cook Christmas Har- 
bor. 
A fair breeze was blowing from the north, 
and the ship was carrying every stitch of her 
‘anvas, including studding-sails. 
Her crew— both watches—were busy about 
the deck, and her passengers—a score in number 
—had gathered in groups, mostly forward, and 
were gazing with great interest upon the wild, 
rugged shores before them, so far as the fog 
suspended upon those shores permitted them. to 
become visible. 
The ship had come here for water, nearly all 
her water casks having been stove or started 
during a squall ten days previously, and every 
soul aboard of her having been since that date 
upon short allowance. 
Upon the quarter-deck stood Capt. Luke Ped- 
der, looking unusually happy, with Will Haw- 
ley beside him. 
“IT mean to get our water aboard before dark, 
Captain Pedder, and so avoid losing a night 
here,” said the young, executive, totally un- 
conscious of the plot to leave him alone on the 
desolate island, and of the extraordinaty ad- 
ventures which were before him. The strange 
events that happened there, and indeed the 
whole of this thrilling story, will be found only 
in the New York Ledger, which is now ready 
and for sale at all the book-stores and news- 
depots. Ask for the number dated July 13, 
and in it you will get the continuation of the 
story from the place where it leaves off here. 
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versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspep-ia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living ata distance it ix put up in bottles and securely 
packed. dé is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


feb3) 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
uny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY CO., 


99 Washington Street. 


may25 eop 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYsS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
mayls BOSTON. tt 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. | 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


resco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing ¢n Glass. Every description 
of wood tinished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr6é 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK, JoIsTand BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-apr6é 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC 60,, 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 

length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
#g- These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 


Evact 


Me ha A LLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the Litest improvemements 
in French and German Photography. and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf maya 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,, 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1568, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERs., 











BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs. adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
tulling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. IT Ex- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 

WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 

mayll 


SPHAIL 


Ae Sel 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mM30 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & C0,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


RICE, KENDALL & C0., 
During the rebuilding of their premises, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 
PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 
apr7 SUPPLIES and CHEMICALS. tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may4 


BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 


TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


junes 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Soe RICHARDSON & CO. 

J) DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAENST, OILS, VARNISHLES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


miaty4-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
4 Payments. 

Payments, 


| 5 Payments. 


Days | 


when insured. 


Days 


A. W. BEARD, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
Pear D, MOULTON &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


C.C. MoOuLtTon, 
H.C. BLUR, 


R. P. GODDARD, 


febs KE. F. MILLER. ly 


| pseaams ta. HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
LL. L. HARDING, Sinas W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, FH. WILLtaMs, 


navd JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 


\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


(. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. Ss. Burpirt, meh2-6m c. ©. Goss. 





> 
1) 


year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


a —— ene (purser 
Policies issued to the amount of 

%*%20,000, 

on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $165,000, 


INSURANCR 


INSURES 


Dwelling Flouses, 


Hiousehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 





For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS. President, | , 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. | 
Wa. W. MorLAND, M.D.. Medical Examiner. | 

| 


1a 
WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. apr6 io 


 GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


—AND— 


BRACKETS, pe 
| 


BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 


Farm Property, 


Company's operations, address either the President | And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 
7 | ing &) per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 


nd per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adju-ted and paid. 
Be” This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses 
nd over #300,000 in dividends, since commencemen 
f business. filleen years ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


|} HOME OFFICE: Quincy, MASs. 
| BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 


mays 27 State Street. 3m 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE .INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO,, 


369 Washington Street. 











trified. 


off the route from New York to Australia, there 


mcbh30 


apr20 tf 


BRACKETS AND LAMPS, | 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 


| continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 


| CHANDISE. FURNITURE and other property; also, on 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 


BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 

Silas Peirce. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 

ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert, 
E, E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, may4 
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